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Prehiftoric Man in Jerfey. 


OME years ago, a friend of mine wrote to inform me 
that he had found a cave in Jersey which had not 
been sea-washed, as it was very high above the tide- 
mark. I at once replied, asking if the cave pos- 
sessed an earthy floor, and if so, whether any bits 
of flint could be seen in it. This letter resulted in 
another visit to the cave, and a further communica- 

tion to the effect that there was a floor, and it did contain bits of flint 

“like the enclosed”. The bit referred to was a neatly-trimmed neolithic 

flint flake, and I now propose to describe the investigation of this 

cave and its contents as made by us very soon after the above dis- 
covery took place. 
Before, however, doing so it would be as well to glance briefly at 

the geology and physical features of the Island of Jersey ; for it is a 

rare thing to find implementiferous caves in syenite, such as this one 

is, for they almost invariably occur in limestone. 
Geologically speaking, Jersey is composed of syenites, diorites, 
basalts, aplites, rhyolites, and such-like rocks, with some highly-tilted 
clay slates and shales, often very crystalline, running across the middle 
of the island, south to north. Near St. Helier’s the shore is low and 
shelving towards St. Clement’s, the whole coast-line being a mass of 
low hummocky diorites, with here and there large bosses of hard 
basalt, such as occur at Elizabeth Castle, the Fort, and what used to 
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be called Gallows Hill. Following the coast right away to St. Martin’s, 
and thence round to Bouley Bay, some very remarkable spherulitic 
rhyolites are to be seen, and the cliffs are bold and rugged, continuing 
so all along the north coast to Plemont, but at St. John’s we meet 
the syenite and aplite. It is in the Plemont syenites that our cave 
occurs. 

Then away round to the west coast we get the great sandy stretch 
of St. Quen’s Bay, flanked by precipitous rocks, which are wild and 





Fig. 1.—Vertical Section of Coast-line showing position of Cave:—A. Land Level. 
B. Syenite Clif CC. Promontory. D. The Cave. E. Sea Level. 


grand at the Corbiere, and thence round to St. Aubin’s the rocky 
coast is very bold and rugged. 

From this very brief reference to the geology of the island it will 
be clearly seen that flint is about the last thing one might expect 
to find in Jersey, and yet worked flints of neolithic age are exposed 
wherever the ground is turned up for cultivation. 
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Besides chipped flint, prehistoric man has left traces of his occupa- 
tion of the locality in the shape of polished celts of diorite and 
greenstone, many fine examples of which have been found, as well as 
other implements and weapons. Cromlechs and mounds also occur 
in the island, but it is not our intention to déscribe these. 

We will now return to our cave. The high-rugged cliffs near 
Plemont and Greve-de-Lecq are pierced with ravines, arches, and sea- 
washed caverns, and in one part a promontory stands out from the 
coast-line. In the very face of this point, and high above the sea, is a 
cave facing the rocks, out at sea, known as the Paternosters. Access 








Fig. 2.—Transverse Section of Middle of Cave:—A. Walls‘and Roof of Cave. B. Sand forming 
the Cave-floor. C. Whitish Felspathic Earth with worked Flints. 
D. Syenite Boulders embedded in Cave-earth. 


to this cave is only obtainable by an exceedingly dangerous ledge—it 
cannot be called a path—terminating in a platform at the entrance to 
the cave. Doubtless, in prehistoric times, when this cave, like hosts 
of others, was the abode of neolithic—or shall we say “ cave” ?—man, 
and when Jersey, with the rest of the Channel Islands and England, 
was part of the continent of Europe, this cave was much larger than it 
is now, for there is abundant evidence that the syenite is gradually 
crumbling away. This can be well seen in caverns of the Channel 
Islands, especially in the case of those that are sea-washed. 

There are many intrusive veins of trap in the syenite, often subject 
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to decomposition. This disintegrates the whole mass, and tends to 
loosen portions of the rock; then, when the sea gets access, these 
loose boulders actually assist in enlarging the aperture. The creux and 
blow-holes so frequent in the Channel Islands were also formed by the 
unequal wear of the different volcanic rocks. Although our cave is 
now high above water-level, it was doubtless a sea-made cave before 
it was taken advantage of by Stone-Age man at its present elevation. 
Nor would this in any way interfere with the theory that Jersey was 
not an island during the early neolithic or “cave” period, for the 
phases of land elevation and depression, as we know, alternated at 
different epochs. It is necessary to refer to this origin of caverns in 
such rocks as syenite, for, as we know, the formation of limestone caves 





Fig. 3.—Longitudinal Section of Jersey Cave:—A. Roof and Back of Cave. B,. Sand forming 
Surface of Floor. C. Whitish Cave-earth, with worked Flints. D. Boulders 
embedded in Cave-earth, E, Peaty Carbonaceous Earth, 
comparatively recent. 


is very different. As already stated, the cave is in the very face of a 
small but bold and rugged promontory, of which there are several on 
this part of the coast (Fig. 1). . The height of the cave-floor above the 
present mean sea-level is about 60 ft., and the apex of this little cape, 
which is in reality the roof-mass of the cave, is about 4oft. This rocky 
headland dips suddenly down towards the actual coast-line, and then 
as abruptly rises a good 130 ft. to the plateau above. The view of the 
coast from the narrow ledge by which the cave is approached is in- 
describably grand, being torn up into thousands of jagged chasms, 
ledges, pinnacles, and promontories. 
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Small cascades from above splashed down on to the rocks below, 
and wherever soil could lodge rare plants and ferns grew, perfectly 
safe from the collector’s grasp. 

As regards the measurements of the cave itself, these can only be 
given approximately, and are of no very great importance, seeing that 
the present hollow is only the remnant of what was in all probability 
one of much larger extent ; in fact, it is very possible that the present 
mouth may have been the middle of the original “ freehold residence”, 
for not only was there a platform of partially denuded cave-floor out- 
side the entrance, but there was evidence of this material in the 
crevices of the rocky débris, which formed a sort of talus down to the 
sea-level. There was also a mass of syenite of about a ton resting 





Fig. 4.—Ground Plan of Jersey Cave:—A. Walls of Cave. B. Entrance to Cave. 
C. Boulders in Floor. © 


upon this platform, which had evidently fallen from above. The 
present length of the cave from the commencement of the roof to its 
furthest corner is as near as possible 30 ft., whilst its width at the 
entrance is 12 ft., gradually narrowing till it is reduced to 6 ft. at the 
end, but has a little bay at the end 3 ft. in width. The height, also, at 
the entrance is about 14 ft., but the roof is irregular, having hollows 
here and there, so that in some places the height may be only Io ft., 
but in others perhaps 15 or 16 ft. (Figs.2 and 3). At the extreme end 
was a sort of rude shelf, or natural ledge, which may have been a 
useful piece of furniture at one time, and on which we found growing 
some fine specimens of a fern, Asplenium marinum. 
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Above this ledge was a hole in the roof, which we, unfortunately 
could not probe, as we had no poles or ladder, and a light held aloft 
revealed no end to it. It may be, and probably is, one of the little, 
decomposed intrusive veins penetrating the syenite rock. Although 
so comparatively exposed, the cave was a remarkably dry one, 
and no doubt this was a special advantage to the cave-men who 
lived in it. 

We will now consider the “ floor” of the Jersey cave (Fig. 4), and 
the flints we found in it. On entering the cave we walked upon what 
appeared to be a well-puddled bed of clay, which proved to be of a 
very tenacious character, and was possibly formed by the decompo- 
sition of the feldspar, either of the syenite or of some intrusive vein in 
the syenite. Towards the sides and end of the floor the clay was 
covered by a thin bed of sand, only a few inches thick at the best. 
The whitish clay, however, varied in thickness from 18 in. to close 
upon 4 ft., and it was in this stuff that the worked flints were found. 

Buried, however, in this cave-floor were the boulders figured in the 
cut. Those near the entrance were exposed by reason of the denu- 
dation of their covering of clay-earth ; those, however, inside were 
still covered; and one of them in particular, a big, heavy mass of what 
seemed like a very compact hard sandstone, bore unmistakably upon 
its flattened surface the bruised and hammered marks it received 
when it was used as a table by the prehistoric inhabitants of the 

é cave. Near the base of the 
principal boulder was a layer 
of very dark-coloured carbona- 
ceous matter, the remains of 
the last fire used in this an- 
cient dwelling-place. In this 
dark material we found some 
exceedingly interesting objects. 
They consisted of several cal- 
cined shells of the common 
limpet, Patella vulgata, some 
fragmentary remains of bone, 
and a few molar teeth of a cer- 
vine animal. So fragile were 

Fig. 5.—Iron Pyrites and Flint from Ash in these fragments, that they fell 

Cave-floor. to pieces on exposure. 

The most interesting find, however, in the ash was a calcined 
nodule of iron pyrites, which had probably been used with a flint 
flake for making the necessary spark to kindle this very ancient fire 
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(Fig. 5). This carries the flint and steel back to a very remote 
period, and shows what a proud antiquity the 
tinder-box, or its contents, is able to boast 
of. Reposing near this boulder “work-table”, 
but not in the fire-ash, were two or three 
water-worn pebbles of hard silicified sand- 
stone, very much like the boulder itself. 
These pebbles were bruised at one end, and 
had evidently been used for hammering, 
crushing, or breaking some articles of food. 
Such “hammer-stones” were very abundant 
in neolithic times. 

The flints, which were distributed over 
and through the whole of the whitish clay- 
like cave-earth, were so numerous that we 
counted over a thousand, every one of which 
bore, more or less, abundant traces of care- 
ful chipping or flaking. 

The better or finished flints may be classi- 
fied as follows: knives,scrapers, drills, piercers, 
spear-heads, arrow-heads, small wedges or 
bone-splitters, small celts or axes (adzes), Fig. 6.—Flake-knife of Flint. 
and, I venture to suggest, flint fishing-hooks. 

These implements, of which a few of the most representative forms 
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Fig. 7.—Short Curved Knife, showing probable Fig. 8.—Lunar Scraper of Scandinavian 
method of hafting. type. 


are figured herewith, cannot be said to belong to a highly finished 
type; indeed, from the enormous number of flakes, and chippings 
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associated with them, in this -cave-floor, it is highly probable that 
the spot was a neolithic “workshop”. 

As regards the knives, there were many 
of the simple flake type (Fig. 6); but a few 
marked examples of the curved form (Fig. 
7), which is remarkably like the leather- 
cutter’s knife of the present day. The 
scrapers were not of the usual type— 
indeed, the two finest specimens found re- 
sembled the beautiful curved or lunar side- 
scraper of Scandinavian type -(Fig. 8). 
There is nothing of importance in the 
drills or piercers (Fig. 9) except that they 
are of the usual ‘form, and, in some in- 


stances, were perfect counterparts 
wat \ 
matey 
f 


of others from Yorkshire in the 
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Fig. 9. Flint Piercer or ‘‘ Awl”. 


writer’s collection. 

The spear-heads (Fig. 10) and 
arrow-heads (Fig. 11) were, as a rule, 
not carefully-worked examples, and 
in no case barbed. They, however, 
would form useful weapons when 
mounted,as in the cut(Fig.12). The 
flints of the “celt” form were flaked 
roughly, and were in all cases small, 
and probably used more as chisels 
than axes. There were, however, 
numerous flints trimmed rather 
squarely, having a cutting edge . 
on one side and Fig. 10.—Flint Spear-head. 

a thick back. 

_ These would make useful wedges for splitting 
bones or pieces of wood, and may have been used 
for this purpose (Fig. 13). 

There were also a large number of flakes that 
seemed to possess features in common which 
would enable them to be so bound to a wood or 
bone shank as to make a very respectable fish- 








Fig. 11.—Flint Arrow- ° ‘ 
heat hook. Fig. 14 illustrates one of these restored, 


the lashing and the application of the hook to the 
shank being copied from a similar hook of shell from an island of 
the South Pacific. In restoring these specimens no gum or cement of 
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any kind was used—only fibre—and it was quite easy to lift a twenty- 
pound weight with any of them, so they make a really 
“business” hook. The absence of a barb is of no 
consequence, as many (if not most) of the South 
Pacific and Eskimo hooks were barbless. 

Fig. 15 represents a roughly hewn celt or adze. It 
is remarkable chiefly from the fact that the three 
pieces into which it is broken were not found to- 
gether, but in different parts of the cave-earth. The 
fractured surfaces, too, were stained and roughened, 
exactly in the same manner as the outside flaked- 
work, showing that it had been broken at the time, 
or about the time, it was made and used; and yet 
the three pieces fit to a nicety. 

A As regards the flint itself a remarkable variety 
Fig. 12.—Arrow- ° ° 
head (restored), | Was noticeable. Of course, flint has a great tendency 
to become more or less stained and coloured by the 
action of the materials in which it is embedded, hence the yellow of 
river gravel flints, the white crust of chalk flints, and the green glau- 
conite stained layer of flints found at the base of the Tertiary rocks. 
The majority of the flints and implements of the Jersey cave were 
stained a dull grey, due no doubt to the action of the similarly tinted 
cave-earth, but there were many others that had in some cases 
resisted the action ; others, again, that were strongly stained, probably 
before being brought to the cave. 

Of the dull grey or whitish flints, many were banded, and some 
showed an approach to chalcedony. Some 
were as black as on the day they were 
taken from their chalk bed; others, again; 
were of a yellowish tint, and may have been 
river gravel flints, whilst a few were of the 
interesting forameniferous chert found in the 
Oolitic formation, and may have originally 
come from Portland, but how is a matter for 
conjecture. There was one piece of a very 
dark rich colour, a jasper; I have seen nothing 
quite like it before from anywhere near Britain. 

We may, I venture to think, conclude that the Jersey cave was 
inhabited by a branch of the great neolithic family—a cave-dwelling 
race—and that this was a workshop, as is certainly suggested by the 
large number of waste flakes found, all of which, however, bear the 
bulb of percussion. 








Splitter. 
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It is also more than possible that Jersey was, at the time of the 
cave being inhabited, joined to France, and perhaps France to England, 
which may explain the presence of chert from Portland. But the cave 
seems to have been near the sea-coast, as we may infer from the finding 
of the charred shells of limpets, which may have been an article of food, 
though the cave-dwellers went for higher 
game, as we see in the molar teeth of the 
cervine animal. 

Fire, too, was being made at this 





Fig. 15.-—Flint Celt broken into three pieces, 
probably at time of use. 





period by flint and pyrites, much in the 
Fig. 14.—Flint Point, restored toshow Same Way as by the “ Barrow” people 
possible use as a Fish-hook. of Yorkshire. 

A total absence of anything very 
highly finished, or of any objects used as ornaments, seems to point 
to a low state of social development, caused probably by a keen 
struggle for existence. Though my notes were taken some time since, 
I wish here to acknowledge the kind assistance I received at the time 
from Mr. J. Sinel of Jersey, whose additional notes on this subject 
are before me as I write this. 


EDWARD LOVETT. 
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Notes on the Corporation Plate and 
Infignia of Wiltfhire. 


F late years a good deal of attention has been 
called to the subject of ancient Church plate, 
and many works dealing with the ecclesiastical 
plate of several counties have appeared. As 
yet, however, very little has been done towards 
making known the treasures of secular plate 
and insignia belonging to the different cor- 
porations of the Kingdom, and Mr. St. John 

Hope’s large work on the subject, now approaching completion, will 

doubtless thoroughly fill up the gap; but meanwhile the unrivalled 

display of municipal insignia, and more especially of maces, at 
the Mansion House, during the last meeting of the Archzological 

Institute in London, must have come as a surprise to many whose 

privilege it was to see it. This grand show, of something like 200 

maces, arranged in chronological order, gave the best of all possible 

object-lessons in the gradual evolution of the civic mace, from the 
form of the flanged war mace of the fifteenth century to the large 
bowl-shaped and crowned heads of the maces of the present day. 

This gradual evolution and change of form has been well described 

by Chancellor Fergusson, who has pointed out that at least as early 

as the fourteenth century, both in France and England, the mace was 
the special weapon of the King’s sergeants-at-arms, who formed his 
peculiar bodyguard, and that it became usual, as a mark of special 
royal favour, to grant to mayors and others, to whom the royal 
authority was delegated, the right to have sergeants-at-arms, or 
sergeants-at-mace—servientes ad clavas. As the mace was the 
symbol of authority, it became necessary to find a place upon it on 
which to engrave or emboss the royal arms. The most convenient 
place for this was the butt end of the weapon, which was therefore 
enlarged for this purpose, until the butt became the most important 
end. The weapon was turned upside down, and the projecting 
flanges of the head of the original war mace remained for a time 
as rudimentary appendages on the handle of the civic emblem, 
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then gradually died away into scrolls, and finally disappeared 
altogether. 

Wiltshire, although only possessing seventeen maces in all, is 

fortunate in having among them examples of several of 
Y the stages of this evolution. The earliest are the pair at 

“ Wootton Bassett, which, though dated 1603, are of the 
type of still earlier examples, and show the flanges at the 
butt end in unusual perfection. The heads 
are semi-globular, with a cresting of fleurs- 
de-lys, and the royal arms of the Stuarts 
engraved on the top. 

Next in date is the smaller silver-gilt 
mace at Wilton, in which the flanges have 
changed into ornamental scrolls or griffins 
round the handle. The head is still semi- 
globular, while the open arches and orb 
and cross are probably a later addition. It 

~o is dated 1639. 

Pinang The earlier of the two pairs at Malmes- 
bury, probably dating from 1645, when 
Charles the First’s charter was granted, have plain 
stems with a flat swelling seal-shaped foot, from 
which the flanges have entirely disappeared. Their 
heads are still almost semi-globular, but are divided 
into four panels, in which are placed the royal badges, 
the crowned rose, thistle, harp, and fleurs-de-lys, with 
the open arched cross over the top. These are parcel- 
gilt, and have but little ornament about them. 

The fine silver-gilt pair possessed by Marlborough, 
on the other hand, dating from 1652, are very ornate. 
They are of the clearly-defined Commonwealth type. 
The heads large; the bowl divided by armless 
caryatides into four panels, in which are flaced the Wilton. 
town arms alternating with the St. George’s cross and 
Irish harp. The open arches at the top are original, but the ball and 
cross are more modern, and have replaced the nondescript ornament 
by which the Commonwealth maces were surmounted. The knots on 
the stem have developed the large proportions which they retain in 
almost all. the later maces; whilst the stem itself, instead of being plain, 
as on the earlier examples, is covered with an engraved ornament of 
spiral ribbon, oak leaves, and acorns—an ornament which most of the 
later maces copy ; and an inscription on the butt records that these 
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maces were made in 1652, whilst the head bears the legend: “The 
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Arms on head, 
Marlborough, Wilton Great Mace. Malmesbury. 


Freedom of England by God’s Blessing Restored 1660.” The date 
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was, no doubt, 1652, but the legend was appropriated by the Royalists 
at the Restoration, by the ingenious expedient of simply altering it to 
1660. 
Devizes has a handsome silver-gilt pair, which, although neither 
hall-marked nor dated, are no doubt 
of about the time of the Restoration, 
and are of the type assumed by so 
many maces made at that date; a 
type which is much the same as that 
of the great mace of Wilton, made 
in 1685, of which a drawing is here 
given, except that in the twenty-five 
years which separate them the cherub 
caryatides on the bowl have de- 
veloped wings, the projecting cap or 
Serveant’s Summit of the head bearing the royal 
geant’s 
Mace. arms has sunk below the level of the 
cresting, and the letters Cc. R. have 
disappeared from beside the royal badges. 

Two very elegant specimens of the same 
general type, though smaller and more slender, 
are the later pair at Malmesbury of 1703, with 
the initials of Queen Anne, and a_ beautiful 
spiral vine engraved on the stem. 

The miniature sergeant’s mace at Wilton, 
also bearing the initials of Queen Anne, and 
the date 1709, is only some 8 inches in length, 
and quite plain; whilst the next in date are 
the three Salisbury’ maces of 1749, of which 
the Great Mace was the largest, with one ex- 
ception—that of the Great Mace of Cambridge 
—of all the maces collected recently at the 
Mansion House. There were in that collec- 
tion, only two others of the same type, the 
pair belonging to Swansea. Its peculiarity 
consists in the circular panels of the head 
enclosing female figures symbolising Justice, 
Wisdom, Trade, and so forth, and in the fashion- 
ing of the upper part of the stem in the shape Wootton Bassett. 
of a bundle -of fasces; whilst the lower end 
swells out into a pear-shaped form quite unlike the ordinary type of 
the later mace. 








Wilton 
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3 
The remaining mace, that of Chippenham, given by Mr. Joseph 
Neeld in 1844, shows an attempt to strike out a new line altogether 
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Wilton. 


in the way of design. It cannot, however, be said to be in any way 
successful. 


Of the other insignia, the mayor’s chains are all -modern, and call 














for no special mention ; and the only sword of state possessed by the 
county—that belonging to the now defunct borough of Wootton 
Bassett—is also modern, having been presented by Mr. Attersol, one 
of the M.P.’s, in 1812. It is really a handsome piece of work, with 
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ivory grip, and scabbard of crimson velvet, with gilt brass lockets 
bearing the arms of the borough and the donor. 

Of the loving cups, the finest is that of 
Devizes, a handsome hanap cup, with dia- 
pered bowl and spired cover, engraved with 
the names of the mayor and twelve burgesses 
of the year 1606, when it was given. 

Wilton has a quaint little tankard of 1693, 
of the usual domestic type of the age; and 
Calne has a fine two-handled covered cup, 
with good repoussé work, which, though given 
in 1860, is interesting as being of Newcastle 
make of 1756, or possibly 1741. Salisbury 
has a good specimen of the classical type of 
the end of the last century, and Chippenham 
possesses three modern examples. 
= The only other article that calls for notice 

Calne. Snuff-Box. is the massive and beautiful silver-gilt snuff- 

box given to Calne some thirty years ago, 
being hall-marked with the lion’s head evased, and therefore dating 
from cir. 1705. 





Norte. —The illustrations are from full-sized drawings of the various articles, 
made for the Wilts Archeological Society, by whom the blocks are lent. The 
sword is reduced to one-eighth linear, the maces to one-sixth, and cup, tankard, 
and snuff-box to one-tourth. 


Ep. H. GODDARD. 
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Efcomb Church, Durham. 


URING the last forty years the subject of 
Saxon architecture in England, as it is generally 
called, has received a considerable amount of 
attention from those who are given to investi- 
gate the past. In addition to the knowledge 
gained from the more careful examination of 
the better-known examples of this obscure period 
by competent authorities, our archzological stores 
have been enriched by the bringing to light 

of no less than three complete churches of very early date, which 

had, from various causes, escaped the observation of the earlier anti- 
quaries, and also of such patient workers as Carter, Rickman, and 

others. , 

The first of these was the little church of St. Lawrence, at Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, which, until a few years ago, was spoken of as the only 
complete Saxon church in the country which had passed down to our 
own day without undergoing any great change beyond the renewing of 
its roofs. It was first observed by the late Canon Jones in 1856, who, 
with praiseworthy energy, effected its clearance from numerous 
encumbrances, both within and without, and restored it to its original 
purpose. It had not only been desecrated, but had become so surrounded 
externally by modern houses, and was so cut up internally by walls 
and floors so as to form more than one dwelling, that its original 
character had been forgotten. An old woman, who had a bedroom in 
the eastern portion of the nave, was asked if there was anything to be 
seen there. She replied that there was “a carving of a toad” on the 
wall near the floor. The “toad” turned out, on the walls being 
cleaned, to be the head of one of the angels forming the sculptured 
group over the chancel-arch. 

Another case of a built-up church came to light in August 1885, 
at Deerhurst. When the rambling old farmhouse called Abbot’s 
Court was being altered, it was seen that its central portion consisted 
of a complete church, with nave and chancel separated by a character- 
istic chancel-arch. Near it was found a stone, with the dedicatory 
inscription of an altar, the only one which has occurred in this country. 
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This church is of a very diminutive size, and there can be no doubt 
that it is the chapel, or au/a of the inscription found here in 1675, 
which ascribes its erection to Duke Odda, in the year 1056. 

Unlike thetwo foregoing examples, Escomb Church has never ceased 
to be in some sense occupied and used as a church ; but it remained 
unknown to antiquaries as an example of pre-Conquest architecture, 
owing to its somewhat isolated position. The village is an ancient 
one, though of very small dimensions, and lies in a snug position at 
the foot of a steep hill, and close to the right bank of the Wear. The 





Fig. 1.—Exterior View of Escomb Church from the S.W., showing its condition previous 
to the Restoration. 


road leading to it is a branch of a cross-road, between two main turn- 
pikes, and terminates at the village. There has, in consequence, been 
no traffic through it, and it was a place rarely visited, till the antiquity 
of its church having become known, it has gained celebrity amongst 
all who are interested in ecclesiastical history. Its remote position 
was at once the cause of its having come down to our own time in an 
unaltered condition, and also of its having escaped destruction at the 
hands of the restorers. Its recent preservation is entirely due to the 
zeal and exertions of the Rev. J. E. Lord, the Vicar. of Escomb, who, 
on his presentation to the living in 1867, found a new church provided 
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for his parish at the top of the hill above the old village, and the 
ancient one abandoned. He at first sight noted its extreme antiquity 
and great value, and began its reclamation by enclosing the old 
churchyard with a wall, and then proceeded to raise funds for the 
repair of the structure. It was some years before this could be 
accomplished, and it was not till the 26th of June 1879 that Escomb 
Church became known to those beyond its immediate neighbourhood 
as a valuable example of a complete Saxon church. On that day, 
the Architectural and Archzological Society of Durham and North- 
umberland met at Bishop Auckland, and on being informed that a 








Fig. 2.—Exterior View of Escomb Church from the S., showing its condition previous 
to the Restoration. 


very ancient church existed at Escomb, they paid it a visit, the 
immediate result of which was that it was at once put into repair 
under the direction of the Society and by the praiseworthy exertions 
of Mr. Lord. It was reopened for service on the 4th October 1880 ; 
but it was visited a second time by the Archzological .Society on the 
29th of July in the same year, when a learned paper on its history was 
read by Mr. Longstaffe, and another on its architecture by Mr. R. J. 
Johnson, the architect who had carried out the repairs. Mr. Johnson’s 
promised paper on the building was not completed at the time of his 
death, and with the exception of a short account in the thirty-fifth 
volume of the Journal of the British Archeological Association by 
R2 
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Mr. C. Lynam, no illustrated description of this unique example of 
early architecture has appeared.! 














1 Mr. Longstaffe’s paper will be found in vol. viii, New Series, of Archeologia 
4°liana, and an excellent pamphlet by the late Mr. C. M. Carlton of Durham, 
appeared from a Durham press in 1881. 


Fig. 3.—Exterior View of Escomb Church from the S. after the Restoration. 
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The name Escomb is one of interest, and has survived with but 
little change since the Saxon period. It first appears as Ediscum, and 
signifies a comb, a hollow place between hills, belonging to one of the 











Fig. 4.—Exterior View of Escomb Church from the N.E. after the Restoration. 


name of Edd, or some such similar name. The first mention of it is 
considerably posterior to the time of the erection of the church, and 
it comes in with other places “lent or mortgaged by Bishop Aldhune 
(990-1018) and the whole congregation of St, Cuthbert to these three, 
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Ethred earl, and Northman earl, and Uthred earl”) with a curse upon 
anyone who should abstract anything in respect of them from St. 
Cuthbert. Bishop Pudsey’s great survey, known as Boldon Buke, the 
Domesday, of the North, dates from 1183, and Escomb appears as 
a township, prebend, and parochial chapelry, in the great parish of 
St. Andrew Auckiand. There were then in it “ 13 villans of whom 
each one has one ox gang and renders and works in all ways as the 
villans of North Auckland”. Bishop Hatfield’s survey (1345-81) tells 
us how the number of tenants had increased, and were divided into 
free and bond tenants. There was only one free tenant, however, Sir 
Ralph Eure, Knight, who held a messuage of twenty-fwo acres. 
Subsequently even these brief glimpses fail, and we find Escomb, after 
the Dissolution, in the position of a chapel of ease to St. Andrew 
Auckland. 

Before describing the church, it will be well to briefly remark on 
our knowledge of pre-Conquest architecture, and to explain the 
grounds on which the early date assigned to it is based. 

The late Thomas Rickman was the first to give any serious atten- 
tion to architecture older than Norman, and a valuable essay upon it 
was added to the fifth edition of his Attempt to Discriminate the Styles 
of Architecture in England. He gives a list of some of the better- 
known examples, but it did not include the three buildings mentioned 
in this article, for the reasons already stated. The same essay was 
amplified and followed by an extended list in the next edition of 
Rickman, edited by the late J. H. Parker, C.B. Subsequently, how- 
ever, Mr. Parker conceived the altogether erroneous idea that there 
was no architecture in England older than Norman, and in 1881 he 
issued the last edition of Rickman, omitting altogether the chapter 
on Saxon architecture. Before his death, Mr. Parker saw his error, 
and expressed his regret at having misled many workers amongst our 
architectural antiquaries. Some of our best living authorities in this 
important branch of archeology, such as Canon Greenwell of Durham, 
Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe, Mr. J. Park Harrison, and Dr. H. C. Sorby 
of Sheffield, are all agreed as to the very early date of some remaining 
churches, and can see a regular sequence, if not a decided develop- 
ment, in church architecture between the days of Paulinus, St. Wilfrid, 
and Benedict Bishop, and those of Cnut, Sweyn, and Edward the 
Confessor, whose works were carried out immediately before the intro- 
duction of Norman architecture. 

Escomb has had various dates assigned to it. Some have thought 


1 Symeon of Durham, Historia de Cuthberto, Surtees Soc., vol. li, p. 151. 
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that it belongs quite to the beginning, and others to quite to the end of 
the Saxon period. In order to arrive at anything like a conclusion, 
it will be necessary to examine and compare with it those buildings 
of which we have a definite date. We will take five examples: Hex- 
ham, Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, Bradford-on-Avon, and Deerhurst 
Chapel, the respective dates of which are known to be 673, 675, 681, 
¢. 975, and 1056. This list gives us three examples at the beginning 
and two at the end of the Saxon period. Let us compare them 
together, and then compare Escomb with them. Of Hexham we 
have several contemporary accounts or descriptions, written, while 
the church was standing, by men who were quite familiar with it. 
Of the building itself nothing remains, except its underground 
crypt and a number of carved stones and details from the super- 
structure. Putting these, the descriptions and the remains, to- 
gether, we find that Hexham was a large building, with aisles 
and a clerestory, and probably a triforium, an apsidal east end, and 
one or more towers, and, moreover, was of very ornate character, 
having a large amount of sculptured decoration as well as painting. 
Of -Jarrow and Monkwearmouth, though we have much more meagre 
accounts, we have considerable remains. The whole of the west 
wall of the original church at Monkwearmouth, with its curious 
western porch, is still standing intact, and may be regarded as the 
most valuable specimen of ‘pre-Conquest architecture in this country 
for the purposes of comparison. It is the only instance in which 
turned baluster shafts have been found z” sztu, and, but for this for- 
tunate circumstance their exact use would have been unknown. Jarrow 
Church was apparently almost a counterpart of Monkwearmouth, and 
in it baluster shafts were freely used. Both places have yielded a large 
number of sculptured stones, showing that the churches were liberally 
ornamented. They were both smaller than Hexham, being aisleless. 
Bradford-on-Avon and Deerhurst Chapel are both buildings of a totally 
different character; they are not only inferior from an architectural 
point of view, but their proportions are different, and they show an 
entirely different motif of design. In fact, they belong to a different 
school, and to a different day and generation, and are as widely separ- 
ated from the earlier examples in character as they are in date. Want 
of space will not allow us to examine all their details, but it will be 
necessary to point out the difference in their proportions, ze., their 
length, as compared with their width and height. In the two cases of 
Jarrow and Monkwearmouth, we find the length of the nave more 
than three times its width, while its height was nearly double its width. 
The nave at Escomb is exactly three times its width, while the height 
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is also within a few feet of double the width. The proportions of both 
Bradford-on-Avon and Deerhurst Chapel are strikingly dissimilar to 





Fig. 5.—Interior View of Escomb Church from the Chancel, looking W. 


these. At Bradford we find the length and height of the nave to be 
equal, and at Deerhurst Chapel we find that the proportions have so 
changed that the length of the nave is considerably less than double 
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its width ; while the height, instead of being nearly double the width, 
as in the early examples, is very little in excess of it. If we carry this 








Fig. 6.—Interior View of Escomb Church from the Nave, looking E. 


comparison down to a few early Norman churches which have retained 
their old aisleless naves and chancels unaltered, we find this decadence, 
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as it were, more pronounced, the height being generally less than the 
width. We find, therefore, that the chief characteristic of the earlier 
Saxon churches was their great height in proportion to their width, and 
that the very carly examples were long and narrow as well as high, and 
as the length decreased, so did the height in proportion to it. The 
reason of this is given by the known history of the churches. St. Wilfrid, 
Benedict Biscop, and others who belonged to the Roman school, were 
the first to build stone churches in England, and they derived their 
designs from the Roman Basilicas, hence they made long and lofty 
naves. As time went on, the old models were lost sight of, economic 
reasons prevailed, the proportions changed, and excessive height was 
abandoned. 

As Escomb is a church where the old proportions obtain, though 
there is a total absence of elaborate detail, it may, on architectural 
grounds, be placed nearer to the earlier than to the later period of 
Saxon building. On historical grounds we may put its date between 
the death of the Venerable Bede in 735 and the Danish invasion of 
787. As Bede makes no mention of it, it is unlikely that it was 
standing in his time, and it is also unlikely that such a building would 
be begun in the unsettled period which followed the Scandinavian 
invasions of the latter part of the eighth and the whole of the ninth 
century. 

A brief description of the architectural features of the church will 
be necessary. The main dimensions are marked on the plan, where 
it will be seen that the walls are somewhat thin, Saxon walls in 
small buildings being usually between 2 ft. 3 in. and 2 ft. 7 in. thick. 
Norman walls are rarely less than 3 ft. thick. The height of the side 
walls of the nave is now, 94 ft., and they were originally a little higher. 
The four original windows are placed high up in the walls. This was 
done for two reasons: one, that they gave more light than if they had 
been low down, and the occupants of the building were not so incon- 
venienced by a direct draught from them; and another, that they could 
not be used as shooting-holes by an attacking party on the ground. 
The two windows on the north side have ‘square heads, those on the 
south semicircular heads, formed out of a single stone. There are 
three doorways. That on the south, now in use, has been altered and 
enlarged. The other two have escaped change ; they are both square- 
headed, with large lintel stones, and a survival of the older wooden 
construction can be seen here, as in the north windows, from the jamb 
stones being notched or mortised into the lintel stones. The chancel- 
arch is narrow and lofty. The arch stones are of immense size, and 
the impost, which projects only on the soffit, is quite plain, except for 
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its chamfered underside; in fact, this is the only detail in-the whole 
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door has inclined jambs, as have all the original windows, and 
the side walls of both nave and chancel have a “batter”, or inward 
inclination, as they rise from the ground. There is an original 
window high up in the western gable, immediately below which 
are the chases into which the roof of some subordinate building 
against the west end have fitted. The foundations of this building 
remain, and are partly shown on the plan. The eastern elevation 
retains no original window, but there is a very early dedication cross, 
probably of the date of the church, cut on one of the quoin stones near 
the south-east angle. The roof, of oak, the porch and the crow- 
stepped gables, as well as the bell-cot, are probably all additions of 
the seventeenth century. There is an original and curious sun-dial 
in situ in the south wall, above which is a projecting stone. Two long 
lancet windows in the south wall are'additions of the thirteenth century. 
On the soffit of the chancel-arch, and on the north wall of the nave, 
are some remains of fresco painting, the latter a figure-subject ; both 
are probably of the fifteenth century. On the south side of the 
chancel is a piscina of early but uncertain date. During the repairs of 
1879, some early sculptured stones were found. One of these is a 
portion of the shaft of a sculptured cross of early date, similar to the 
work of St. Wilfrid’s school, in the Hexham district. Two other 
monumental stones, with crosses in relief, are of pre-Conquest date. 
There are two good thirteenth-century grave covers lying on the floor. 
The font is of a curious oblong form, and is no doubt contemporary 
with the church. Near it is still preserved a small piece of the old 
cobble-stone pavement. The stones of which the church is built 
came in great part from the Roman station Vinovium, which, before 
the change in the course of the Wear, was only about two miles 
distant. Many of the stones are of very large dimensions, and exhibit 
ornamental broached tooling, cramp and lewis-holes, while one dis- 
plays part of an inscription, with the letters LEG VL 

The two illustrations of Escomb Church before its restoration 
are reproduced from photographs by Mr. A. L. Steavenson, and the 
remainder are from photographs by the Author. 


CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES. 
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Pilgrims’ Signs. 


|} HE custom of making pilgrimages during the 
Middle Ages is too well known to need 
describing in this article, but the signs 
connected with them are not so generally 
understood. It is true that pilgrimages 
were made in earlier as well as later days, 
but the spirit pervading them is not of 
the same as in the case of the organised 
expeditions of medizval times. They were 
then identified with the every-day life of people in all grades of 
society, almost beyond what the present day could have conceived, 
had not Chaucer and the author of Zhe Vision of Piers Ploughman 
brought so vividly before us that union of religious and secular 
elements. 

In the Canterbury Tales we find the Knight with his Squire and 
Groom, a Prioress with a Nun and Chaplains, a Clerk of Oxford, a 
Lawyer, Franklin, Cook, Sailor, and Doctor of Medicine, a wife of 
Bath, Parson, Ploughman, Miller, Manciple, Reeve, Sompnour, and a 
Pardoner, all conducted by a Publican, the host of the “ Tabard Inn”. 
A medley group indeed, united for one common object. 

The pilgrimages to some noted shrine, or scene of the martyrdom 
of some saint, although having primarily a religious object in view, 
were conducted in as pleasurable manner as possible, with the natural 
result that they became extremely popular. 

The pilgrimage accomplished, they bought tokens or badges 
connected with that saint whose shrine they had visited, and, setting 
them in their hats or cloaks, thus published their piety to the world, 
in a similar way as the Moslem who had visited Mecca is distinguished 
by the colour of his turban. 

The custom of wearing signs is referred to in Pzers Ploughman, 
where a pilgrim is thus spoken of :— 


“ A bolle and a bagge 
He bar by his syde, 
And hundred of ampulles 
On his hat seten ; 
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Signes of Synay, 
And shelles of Galice, 
And many a crouche on his cloke 
And keyes of Rome, 
And the vernycle bi-fore, 
For men shulde knowe 
And se by hise signes 
‘ Whome he sought hadde. 
This folk frayned him first, 
Fro whennes he come. 
‘Fram Synay’, he seide, - 
‘ And fram our Lordes sepulcre 
In Bethlem and in Babiloyne, 
I haue ben in bothe. 
In Armonye and Alisaunde, 
In manye othere places, 
Ye may se by my signes 
That sitten on myn hatte, 
That I haue walked ful wide, 
In weet and in drye, 
And sought good seintes 
For my soule’s helthe.’” 


In the supplement to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales it is also 
described :— 

“Then, as manere and custom is, signes there they bought, 
For men of contré should know whome they had sought ; 
Eche man set his siluer in such thing as they liked, 
And in the meen while the miller had y-piked 
His. bosom ful of signes of Canterbury brochis.” 

And when they left the Cathedral— 
“ They set their signys upon their hedes, and some uppon their 
capp, 

And sith to the dynerward they gan for td stapp.” 

From Giraldus Cambrensis, A.D. 1146-1223, we learn that, at the 
comparatively early date when he wrote, it was quite an understood 
custom, for he tells us that on his return from Canterbury he called 
with his companions at the Bishop of Winchester’s Palace in South- 
wark, when it was seen that he and his fellow-travellers had lately 
come from that city, because the signs of St. Thomas were hanging 
from their necks. ' 

Louis XI, when visiting Henry, King of Castile, wore a very old 
hat with a leaden image in it (Philip de Commines) ; and not only 
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then, for it seems to have been a constant use with him when not 
acting officially. a ae 

At Canterbury and Walsingham have been found chambers con- 
taining furnaces, most probably used for the manufacture of these 
signs. That at the latter place was found and described by Richard 
Southwell, one of Cromwell’s visitors : “ There was found a secret and 
prevye place within the house, where no channon nor ounye other of 
the house dyd euer enter, as they saye, in whiche there were instrew- 
ments, pottes, belowes, flyes of such strange colers as the lick none of 
us had seene, with poysies and other thinges to sorte, and denyd gould 
and syluer, nothing ther wanting that should belonge to the arte of 
multyplying.” 

Naturally enough a profit was made by the gale of these signs at 
the monasteries which were visited by pilgrims. Mr. Hucher (Bulletin 
Monumental, tome xix) tells us how the sacristan of the church of 
St. Mary Magdalene at St. Maximin, in Provence, was authorised to 
make and sell leaden images of the Blessed Virgin, to be sold to her 
devotees, and that others without the convent also made and sold them 
to ‘the detriment of that house. To puta stop to this, nothing less 
than a Royal Ordinance was issued, A.D. 1354, by Louis and Johanna, 
King and Queen of Sicily, forbidding such interference with the 
rights of the clergy. The document 
is given in full by the Abbé Faillon, 
in his Monuments inédits sur [apos- 
tolat de St. Marie-Madeleine en Pro- 
vence. Fig. 1 is a fourteenth-century 
sign from this shrine, found in the 
bed of the Seine at Paris. It repre- 
sents Christ seated, with Mary Mag- a ; 
dalene kneeling at His feet ; above is" *— S18" f St: Mary Magdalene. 
the vase of ointment, and at either 
end the arms of Anjou and Provence. Around is inscribed, Signum 
BEATE : MARIE : MAgdalene; and within,..... SANCTI : MAXI- 





‘These signs were commonly made of lead, though sometimes of 
silver and pewter, witha pin, by which they were attached to the dress 
as a brooch. 

The most popular saint in medieval England was, without doubt, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and the greatest number of signs that have 
been found from any'one shrine are of St. Thomas. 

The Canterbury signs vary considerably. Equestrian figures repre- 
sent the. archbishop ‘vested in ‘amice, d&lmatic, and mitre (Fig. 2). 
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In the British Museum is a mould for another design, in which his 
horse is led, and the saint carries his archiepiscopal cross. Other 
signs are of his head only (Fig. 3) ; the accompanying illustration is 
of one found in the Thames, at Dowgate, by the Rev. T. Hugo. 
Ornamented discs, about the size of a halfpenny, are plentiful, some 





Fig. 2.—Sign of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 


with simply a @, others with a mitred head, or the head between two 
swords, the instruments of his martyrdom. 

Fig. 4 has the words CAPUT THOME, and was probably the sign 
received at the shrine containing his head; for St. Thomas was 
honoured with more than one shrine at Canterbury, all of which are 
described by Erasmus and Stanley. . 

Among the signs found in the Thames were two small bells, 
inscribed CAMPANA THOME, which would most likely be attached to 
the bridle of the pilgrim’s horse for the homeward journey, and after- 
wards kept as holy bells for affrighting evil spirits (Fig. 5). From 
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this ecclesiastical source the nate of Canterbury Bells came to be 
applied to the beautiful little flower we are all so familiar with. 
Another kind of sign was the 
ampulla, a small bottle of lead which 
has sometimes been mistaken for 
a lachrymatory, or tear-bottle. In 
Piers Ploughman’s Vision they are 
spoken of—“ and hundred of ampul- 
les on his hat seten.” These ampullz, 
which vary in size, were common to 
many shrines, and were used to carry 
off some of the water from holy 
wells. At Canterbury they were filled 
from Becket’s Well, the water of 
which was tinged, as it was said, by 
his blood. In addition to the nume- 
rous small ampullz from this shrine 
is one about 4 in. long, of the thir- 
teenth century, preserved at York. 
On one side is St. Thomas in his 
vestments, holding the pastoral staff, 
and surrounded by a band with Latin 
inscription—“ Thomas is made the Fig. 3.—Sign of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
‘best physician for virtuous sick — 
people.” On the reverse are two monks saying an 
office over a bier ; one holds a book, and is placing 
a pastoral staff on the pall; above has been the 
head of a man. This probably represents the lying- 
in-state of the murdered prelate; while above, the 
Eternal Father contemplates the body of His 
Fig. 4.—Sign of St. soldier. 
Thomas of Canterbury. Ampulle and figures 
of the Blessed Virgin and 
Infant are the signs from the famous shrine 
of Our Lady of Walsingham. Fig. 6 is an 
ampulla found at Dunwich, marked with 
the crowned W. (for Walsingham). 

Another very popular saint in England 
was St. Edmund of East Anglia, whose sign 
was a crowned head in a kind of ornamental __ Fig. 5.—Canterbury Bell Sign. 
quatrefoil. 

The king’s head (Fig. 7) is a sign of St. Edward the Confessor at 
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Westminster. Rings, also, were sold having reference to the legend 
of St. John and St. Edward. 

In the British Museum is a sign with a figure of a mitred abbot, 
with S . LENNARD beneath, which has been 
attributed to the Priory of St. Leonard at 
York. 

At Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, was the 
shrine of our young Saxon martyr St. Kenelm, 
whose world-wide fame is now lost (see Zombs 
of the Kings). Mr. Hugo found a small half- 
figure in regal robes, but the head Was lost ; 
the name beneath, however, leaves no doubt 
as to the identity of the sign (Fig. 8). 

The fame of St. Fiacre has curiously been 
perpetuated to the present day, not only by the 
hagiographer, but by the name of the French 
cab. Born in Ireland, he travelled to France, 

Fig. 6.—Walsingham Sign. ~~ and made for himself a hermitage in the forest 
of Breiiil, in the diocese of Meaux. His life, 
spent in the service of the sick and poor, was brought to a close about 
670. The pilgrims, after carriages were introduced, were 
driven from Paris to his shrine in coaches, whence they came 
to be called fiacres. The sign (Fig. 9), found in France, 
represents St. Fiacre clearing the ground for his hermitage ; 
in the centre stands St. Faro, Bishop of Meaux, and to the 
left St. Fiacre’s sister Syra, crowned, as daughter of the King 
of Scotland. Around is inscribed, } HOC EST SIGILLUM 
BEATI FIACRIE. 

The Blessed Virgin and Infant in a ship is the design, 
both on the circular discs and the ampulle, of the sign of 
Our Lady of Boulogne-sur-mer, indicating the manner in 
which her image was miraculously conveyed thither. 

The sign of the shrine of Our Lady of Ro¢-Amadour, in 
the province of Quercy, is a vesica contain- 
ing the figure of the Virgin, crowned, and 
holding a sceptre, enthroned, with the infant ane a 
Saviour. Fig. 1c is a thirteenth-century Edward the 
token, inscribed, > SIGILLVM : BEATE ; Confessor. 
MARIE : DE ROCAMADOR. 

So highly was this shrine venerated that many 
kings are numbered amongst its pilgrims. St. Amadour here shares 
the honours with the Blessed Virgin, and his figure appears on the 








Fig. 8.—Sign of 
St. Kenelm. 
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reverse of many of the signs. Those, indeed, which bear the two saints 
only are considered quite orthodox, and : 

bestowed privileges on the wearer which —~ 

often proved most serviceable. Pilgrims ‘ 
carrying this double sign were respected 
by friends and foes alike. An English- — 
man who had been seized by the soldiers 
of Cahors was immediately set at liberty 
when it was perceived that he wore this 
sign. The same treatment was observed 
by the English soldiers (L’Abbé de Fouil- 
hiac, Chron. Manuse. du Quercy, a lan 
1399). 

There exists a great variety of signs of St. John the Baptist of 
Amiens, whose head was brought to Amiens, December 17, 1206. 
In Fig. 11 the head of St. John is in a dish held by a priest, and 
at either side an acolyte holds a burning taper. The inscription 











Fig. 9.—Sign of St. Fiacre. 





Fig. 10.—Sign of Our Lady of Fig. 11.—Sign of St. John the Baptist 
Rac-Amadour. 


round the border is, > HIC EST SIGNVM FACIEI BEATI JOHANNIS 
BAPTISTE AMI. Two other designs are similar, but more rude. Dr. 
Rigollot (Monnaies des Evéques des Innocents) gives a sign where the 
face of St. John fills the whole field. In others, the head alone figures 
in the middle of the medal, or supported in a rich border by two small 
figures ; and, again, he stands erect, holding an Agnus Dei. This last 
was found in the river at Canterbury. 

The sign becomes quite a picture in that of St. Eloy, Bishop of 
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Noyon. On a square plate of lead the saint sits at an anvil, two other 
men with a horse stand before him, and an angel above swings a 
thurible. SIGNV SCI ELIGII is the abbreviated inscription along 
the top. 

The great popularity of the shrine of St. James the Apostle, of 
Compostella, at Santiago, in the ancient Kingdom of Gallicia, is 
attributed to the circumstance of the Spaniards being forbidden to 
join in the pilgrimages to Jerusalem while the Moors overran their 
own country. The scallop-shell, the sign of Compostella pilgrims, 
became more universally recognised as a pilgrim’s badge than any 
other. As at St. Maximin in Provence, people began to profit by 
trafficking in these signs; but we find Popes Alexander II, Gregory IX, 
and Clement V issuing bulls empowering the Archbishops of Com- 
postella to excommunicate all persons selling these shells to pilgrims 
anywhere but in that city. In the list enumerated by Piers Ploughman 
we have seen that he mentioned “shelles of Galice”. 

Erasmus in his Colloguy makes Menedemus ask Ogygius, “ What 
means this? You are covered with scallop-shells, stuck all over with 
leaden and tin figures”; who answers, “I 
have visited St. James of Compostella, 
and on my return the sea-side Virgin (at 
Walsingham), so famous with the Eng- 
lish.” Shells were not, however, the only 
badges of St. James; the silversmiths of 
the town declared that a silver Santiago 
on horseback secured the wearer from 
ague and robbers. Fig. 12 is a sign of St. 
James represented as carrying on a holy 
war to exterminate the Moors; beneath 
his horse’s hoofs lie two of their turbaned 
heads. This is carved in jet,and mounted 
in a silver gilt scallop-shell. 

Among other signs may be mentioned the star of the Three 
Kings at Cologne, St. Nicholas with the three boys in a tub at his 
feet, St. Laurence with his gridiron, and St. Olaus of Denmark. 
These clearly show us that it was a recognised custom throughout 
Western Europe, and wherever Latin Christianity had penetrated, to 
carry away tokens of the saint whose shrine had been visited. The 
fact of these signs being made of lead or pewter, and of no intrinsic 
value, explains why so many have been left to us. It is curious how 
they have nearly all been found in the beds of rivers near large cities, 
and we may conjecture that they were either tossed aside by 





Fig. 12.—Sign of St. James of 
Compostella. 
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pilgrims, or eventually found their way into rubbish-heaps, and 





Fig. 13.—Signof 
King Henry VI. 


thence into the river. 

Some there were, although not canonised, who shared 
for a period saintly honours, and at whose tombs signs 
were sold. Instances of this are Sir John Schorn, 
King Edward II, and King Henry VI. Fig. 13 shows 


the sign of King Henry VI ‘which was sold at his tomb 
at Windsor. 


J. CHARLES WALL 
(Author of The Tombs of the Kings). 
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Notes on Archzology and Kindred 
Subjects. 


CORNISH BENCH-ENDS. 


TueE four devices accompanying these notes are taken from bench-ends in the 
churches of Stratton and Launcells, both places being situated on the north 
coast of Cornwall, near Bude. 

Most of the churches in this county possess carved bench-ends, and no 
doubt at one time they all did, but the natural hand of time and the unnatural 
hand of the restorer have been hard at work—the latter having been particularly 
busy during the last few years—so that now a large number have disappeared. 

It will be readily understood that the variety in design occurring amongst 
the many hundreds still remaining is almost endless, and it will therefore 
only be possible here to mention most briefly what subjects are principally 
illustrated. Before doing so, a short description of a typical bench end may 
be of service. As a rule, the bench-ends are made of chestnut, and not oak, as 
one might at first imagine upon seeing them. The design of the bench-ends is, 
generally speaking, much the same throughout the district, and consists of a 
panel with traceried top of simple moulding, and divided down the centre by 
what would correspond to the mullion of a window. In each of the spaces 
thus formed is a raised shield, upon which the subject is carved in relief. 
Beneath the panels, and separated from them by a transom, are two quatrefoils 
side by side, and the remainder of the bench-end beyond the moulding— 
usually 2 inches or 3 inches deep—is left plain. Around the edge is a deeply 
carved border, stopped a few inches from the bottom, on little moulded bases. 

Of the subjects most commonly represented, are those connected with the 
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Passion of Our Lord, such as the lantern, torches, dice, seamless garment, 
the thirty pieces of silver (Fig. 1), and the sword with ear of Malchus attached 











Figs. 1 and 2.—Launcells. 


(Fig. 2). The letters T. M., at the top of the former, are probably the initials 














Fig. 3.—Launcells. Fig. 4.—Stratton. 


of the person who presented this particular bench-end to the church. The 
scourges, pillar, and binding rope; cross, ladder, nails, five wounds (repre- 
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sented by heart, feet, and hands pierced), spear, hyssop, and pincers, have 
to do with Our Lord’s Crucifixion and the episodes immediately preceding it. 

Others tell their own story, such as the table at Emmaus, with the three little 
loaves, etc.; and Fig. 3 probably depicts the ewer and basin, with a folded 
towel in the centre, for washing the Apostles’ feet. Saints are numerously 
represented by the implements of their martyrdom; for example, St. Catherine, 
by her wheel and sword, at Poughill. Secular subjects are not omitted, when 
we include coats of arms, hunting scenes at Launcells), a sword dance (at 
Altarnun), birds, beasts, and fishes of all kinds, quantities of initial letters, 
while the meaning of many others is at present rather obscure. 

Amongst the remainder may be mentioned those which illustrate trades. 
This can be satisfactorily accounted for, since we find that in the days when 
the bench-ends were made it was customary for those engaged in business to 
represent their trades. Thus we have at Mullion the anvil, bellows, trammels, 
etc., of the blacksmith, while the sheep and rams at Altarnun would in all 
probability be the gift of a wool stapler; and in Fig. 4 a rudder, suggesting 
that this bench-end was given by a sailor or fisherman. 

It will be noticed that the backgrounds, as well as the devices themselves, 
are often enriched by punched patterns of different kinds. That chiefly used 
at Launcells consists of a small circle with central dot. Another variety will 
be seen in Fig. 3 on the rim of the basin. 

In conclusion, it must not be forgotten that, although a great many of the 
Cornish bench-ends have been illustrated from time to time, the subject as a 
whole has never yet been systematically dealt with, and it is only upon visiting 
a church and carefully examining a series of examples, that the intensely 
interesting nature of the work becomes apparent. It is not possible in this 
short note to do more than convey a general idea of a matter about which so 
little has already been written, and so much remains to be investigated. 
Should anyone desire to take up an original work, ample opportunity and scope 
is afforded amongst the fast decaying and historical Cornish bench-ends. 


ARTHUR G. LANGDON. 


A MODERN STONE IMPLEMENT. 


AT a time when it is usual to fix a great antiquity for almost anything in the 
shape of a stone implement or a flint flake, a few thousand years one way or 
the other not being of much consequence, it is distinctly refreshing to meet 
with a case like the following :— 

A few years ago, a friend in the North, knowing that I was interested in 
survivals, and modern illustrations of ancient appliances, sent me a couple of 
discoidal stones, telling me that he would inform me subsequently what they 
were, thus giving me an opportunity of thinking out their use for myself. 

One stone is 2% in. in diameter and 1} in. thick, and weighs 10 oz. 
The other is 2$ in. in diameter by 1} in. thick, and weighs 84 0z. This 
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difference is, I think, accidental and unimportant. Both are formed of a 
blackish, compact, fine-grained diorite. They are well shaped, and the “edge” 
is evenly bruised and worn. 

My first impression naturally was that they were crushing, or grinding, or 
pounding stones, of at least neolithic age: in fact, I have specimens, very 
like them, from the Swiss lake-dwellings, from the mounds of North America, 
as well as some from Ireland and other localities. . 

They looked as old as anyone would wish to see them, and I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that if they had been picked up in a suitable 
locality, or even perhaps an unlikely one, they would have gone into a cabinet 
as grinding or pounding stones of neolithic age. When I again heard from 
my friend I was surprised to learn that the two supposed ‘f pounding” stones 
were in reality objects made use of in a modern game played by men in the 
neighbourhood of Rossendale and Burnley, and that the stones themselves 
were fashioned for this purpose, and for nothing else. It is said that great 
care is exercised in their manufacture in order that the stones may run 
straight, and it is only a few experts who are adepts in their construction. 

As regards the game itself, two men, or at the most four men, form a “ set” 


B c A ce * CAB 
Diagram of Lancashire Bowling Game :—* The Starting Point. + The Goal. A does best for 


two throws, but fails at the third. C starts well, but leaves off worst. 
B begins badly, but pulls up and wins. 





of players, and each man has his own. stone. The stones are bowled along, 
first touching the ground at a distance 
of some fifteen yards from the sender, 
and the player who gets his stone to a 
fixed point first is the winner. The game 
is sometimes played in country lanes, 
but more frequently on the highroad, 
though not where much traffic occurs. 
The course is a long one, and may 
include inequalities in level as well as 
turns in the road, and the best player 
is he who can bowl his stone with the 
greatest skill under these conditions. 
The accompanying diagram represents 
a bowling-course of three throws, be- 
Stone used in Lancashire BowlingGame. | tween three players, and showing that 
B wins, although his first bowl was 
the worst of the three. The other figure represents one of the stones used 
in the game. 
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I believe a game somewhat analogous to this is, or was, played by the 
Fijians, and the stone they use is very similar in shape to the Lancashire 
specimens, but is much more highly polished, due possibly to the fact that the 
stone they select is of a much denser and more compact structure, though of 
the same class of rock, namely, a diorite or basalt. 

Such survivals of the use of stone are of great interest, though calculated 
to lead to mistakes when the specimen in question happens to be found by 
accident. 

I hope to describe and illustrate other instances of survivals of this kind 
in future notes in these pages. 

EDWARD _ LovETT. 








Roman Street at Cilurnum. 


NOTE ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT CILURNUM 
(CHESTERS). 


A FEw months ago I visited Chesters, near Hexham, and was pleased to see 
that a Roman street had recently been laid bare. ‘The buildings now exposed 
by the spade had undoubtedly been the barracks of the Roman troops 
occupying the camp, a regiment of Spanish cavalry from Asturia. The houses 
are all attached to each other in a block, and are several times as long as they 
are wide. From the quantity of nails, both large and small, found in digging 
out the floors, wood must have largely composed most of the internal arrange- 
ments, and the rooms were probably partitioned off by timber. From the 
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number of iron spear-heads found, the troops appear to have kept their arms 
in their own houses. Some very fine iron axes have been dug up, a beautiful 
bronze stylus, several wide bone rings, like modern napkin-rings, and lamps 
of different kinds, together with many other objects of interest. Considering 
the extent of the work and the labour entailed the finds are not numerous, but 
this is not to be wondered at, as the camp had most likely been evacuated, 
and not stormed. The photograph gives a good idea of the houses and the 
sewer in the middle of the street. Hucu W. Youn. 


DOLMEN DES PIERRES PLATTES, LOCMARIAQUER. 


DurRInG the month of August 1893, Monsieur Mahé (a member of the Société 
Polymathique du Morbihan) and myself, with the assistance -of two intelligent 
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No. 6 on Plan. 


























No. g on Plan. No. 12 on Plan. 
Sculptured Slabs of the Dolmen des Pierres Plattes. 


French workmen, explored the Dolmen des Pierres Plattes, which is distant 
about one mile from Locmariaquer, and near to the sea-shore. It had been 
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previously explored, when the stones were completely capsized, and it was 
afterwards entirely filled up with rubbish of the field in which it is situated. 

In it we found twelve sculptures, four of the most interesting of which are 
illustrated on the preceding page. The original length of this Dolmen was 
about go ft.; the angle of 45 degrees was at half its length. ‘The covering 





Plan of the Dolmen des Pierres Plattes, Locmariaquer. 


stone at the extreme end of the chamber was formed by a slab of granite of 
considerable dimensions. 

The sides of the Dolmen were parallel from one end to the other, and the 
chamber was formed by a sculptured stone placed across the parallel sides. 


F. S. TREMLETT. 


THE FONTS AT ALPHINGTON AND STOKE CANNON, 
NEAR EXETER. 


THE two Norman fonts here illustrated are from photographs taken by 
G. Randall Johnson, Esq., by whose kind permission we are enabled to 
reproduce them. Alphington and Stoke Cannon are both situated near 
Exeter, the former place being two miles to the south-west, and the latter four 
miles to the north-east, of the city. 

The font at Alphington is of Beer oolite, raised on a circular step 3 feet 
g inches across, and 5 inches high. The bowk is round, 2 feet 9 inches in 
diameter outside, and 2 feet 9 inches high. The receptacle for the water is 
2 feet 1 inch in diameter, and 11 inches deep. The lower part of the bowl is 
ornamented with an arcade of intersecting semicircular arches springing from 
columns with cushion capitals, and a most beautifully designed band, g inches 
deep, of conventional foliage, having figures of men and beasts involved in the 
scrolls, runs round the upper part. The foliage forms twelve scrolls, con- 
taining the following figures :— 

1 and 2. A man thrusting a spear down the throat of a dragon—perhaps 
intended for St. Michael and the Dragon, as the church is dedicated to that 
saint. 
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3. A bird biting the principal stem from which the foliage springs. 

4. A dragon biting the end of one of the tendrils of the foliage. 

5 and 6. An archer with a bow and arrow shooting at a nondescript 
creature with a goat’s head and feet, and a serpentine tail. 

7. Interlaced foliage. 





Font at Alphington, Devon. 


8. A floriated tendril. 

9. A man, having the head of a beast, carrying an axe over his right 
shoulder, with a creature of some kind suspended from it. 

10. Two beasts, with their heads close together, gazing at each other. 

11. A winged dragon. 

12. A lion biting the end of one of the leaves of the foliage. 
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Although the arcading round the Alphington font is in the Norman style, 
the design of the band of sculptured foliage is suggestive of earlier work, and 
preserves a reminiscence of the elegant leafy scrolls with which the Hiberno- 
Saxon illuminator delighted to embellish the frames round the pages of the 
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Font at Stoke Cannon, Devon. 


early MSS., and the Northumbrian sculptor decorated his cross-shafts. The 
design of the Alphington font presents many points of similarity to the font 
at Porchester, in Hampshire. The former has served as a model for the font 
in the Temple Church, in London. 


The font at Stoke Cannon is carved out of a solid block of volcanic stone, 
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of which material there are several quarries in the neighbourhood. It is 2 feet 
2 inches diameter outside at the top, and 3 feet 2 inches high. The basin for 
the water is 1 foot 9 inches in diameter, and 10} inches deep. The design of 
the font is altogether very remarkable. It is divided into three stages. At 
the bottom there is a square plinth, ornamented with four-pointed stars, 
having pellets between each point. The bowl is supported by four caryatid 
figures, one at each corner, and between each pair is a figure of an ecclesiastic, 
making eight figures altogether. The caryatides have their hands upraised, 
grasping the cable moulding round the lower edge of the bowl. The shape of 
the bowl is approximately cylindrical, but immediately over each of the four 
caryatides is a beast, head downwards, forming a projection at each corner. 
The beasts have their mouths wide open, as if swallowing the heads of the 
caryatides, and their tails are twisted over their backs. On the curved faces 
of the bowl, between each beast, is an ornamental cross formed of interlaced 
bars and rings. 

There are other examples of fonts supported by figures of lions at 
Hereford Cathedral, and at Llanarth in Cardiganshire; and by figures of 
dwarfs at Crick in Northamptonshire, and at St. Mary’s, Stafford. 


THE FIRST MONUMENT ERECTED TO LORD NELSON. 


“Netson’s MonuMENT” at Taynuilt, Argyllshire, was the first erected to the 

memory of the great Admiral. On Christmas Day, 1805, two months after his 
death and a fortnight before his body 
arrived in England, this fine granite 

‘ monolith was dragged from where it 
had stood for centuries, about a mile 
distant, and placed where it now 
stands, on an eminence in the village 
of Taynuilt. It is over 11 ft. above 
ground, and has attached to it a slate 
slab with the inscription— 


“To the memory of Lord Nelson. 
Erected by the Lorne Furnace Work- 
men 1805.” 





Nelson’s Monument at Taynuilt. 


This is a rare instance of an ancient 
Menhir being removed from its original site and erected to the memory of a 
modern hero. 
The artificial platform on which it is placed will puzzle antiquaries in the 
future, and may even induce them to dig. 


ALLAN MACNAUGHTON, M.D. 
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AN UNEXPLAINED FEATURE IN THE CHURCH OF WALPOLE 
ST. ANDREW, NORFOLK. 


IN a district peculiarly rich in churches of an unusually interesting character, 
there are two which excite more than ordinary attention—those of Walpole 
St. Peter and Walpole St. Andrew, Norfolk. There seems little doubt that 
the Walpoles, like the neighbour- 
ing Walton and Walsoken, take 
their name from the so-called 
Roman wall or embankment in 
the vicinity ; and here we have 
two large churches, within a 
quarter of a mile of each other, 
in a very thinly populated dis- 
trict, and both erected about 
the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Walpole St. Andrew’s con- 
tains several unique features, 
notably, the red brick tower 
with stone dressings, coeval with 
the church ; an anchor-hold be- 
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tween the west door and south- 
west buttress of the tower; and 
the feature here illustrated. 

No satisfactory explanation 
of its use has been found as 
yet, and it would be interesting 
to know if one can be given. 
The height from the floor (about 
7 feet), and the position of the 
door, opening directly on the 
small platform, seem to preclude 
the idea of it having formed 
any access to a rood-loft; and, 
further, there is no trace of loft 
or screen apparent. Indeed, they 
are rare in the district. The 
spiral staircase is carried up out- 
side in the form of a turret, 
giving access to the roofs, and, ' 
as in the case of so many rood- Jouth Prer of Chanced rch. 
loft stairs, seems too narrow to 
permit of the passage of a priest in vestments. 

Admitting the last difficulty, can this have been an “‘ambon”—and if so, 
would not the late date of erection be very exceptional ? 

A. NEEDHAM WItson, A.R.I.B.A. 
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BOARD OF WORKS VANDALISM IN IRELAND. 


THE following paragraph appeared not long ago in the Pall Mall Gazette :—- 

“The ancient monastic ruins on the island of Innisfallen—the * Isle of 
Saints’—are in process of restoration under the direction of the Irish Board of 
Works. A body of workmen have been busy for weeks past in clearing the 
walls of the ancient abbey of the masses of shrubs and ivy under which they 
were gradually becoming buried, and in restoring to its place the fallen 
masonry. Several ancient inscriptions have been cleared of their mossy 





Hiberno-Romanesque Church on Innisfallen. View from S.W. 


obliterations, and in the course of his examination of the ancient monuments 
Mr. Abbott has deciphered some interesting records, of which there is no 
mention in any of the histories of the island. Zhe Attle chapel perched ona 
rock at the extremity of the island has been cunningly restored with the original 
stones, which are now held together by a cement made to imitate the mortar 
originally used in the construction of the building.” 

We have printed the last sentence in italics in order to give due promi- 
nence to what restoration means when undertaken by the Irish Board of 
Works. 

It would appear from this that the more cunningly the new work is made 
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to imitate the old, the more successful the restoration. The early Christian 
remains on Innismurray and Skelig Michael have already suffered irreparable 
damage at the hands of the Board of Works, and unless an emphatic protest 
is raised by the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland against such proceed 
ings, the archeological interest of almost every ancient monument in Ireland 
will have been completely annihilated. Fortunately, the members of the 





Western Doorway of Church on Innisfallen. 


Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, and of the Cambrian Archzological 
Association, had an opportunity, during the joint meeting of the two bodies at 
Killarney in 1892, of visiting the beautiful island of Innisfallen and seeing the 
little Hiberno-Romanesque church, before it had been subjected to the tender 
mercies of the Board of Works, The photographs from which the accompany- 
ing illustrations are produced were taken by Dr. George Norman, by whose 
courtesy we are enabled to use them. 
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DISCOVERY OF MEDIAVAL AND ROMAN REMAINS ON THE 
SITE OF THE TOLSEY AT GLOUCESTER. 


INDICATIONS of the plan of the Roman town of Glevum (known to the Britons 
as Caer-Glou, to the Saxons as Geawanceastre, and to us as Gloucester) can 
still be traced by the directions of the four principal streets, which run nearly 
due N., S., E., and W., and cross in the centre. At the corner where Southgate 
Street and Westgate Street meet there stood, up to quite recently, a building 
in the Italian style called the Tolsey, said to occupy the site of the Forum of 
the Roman town. The Tolsey was the place where the tolls were paid on 
goods brought into the town for sale, or where the Lord of the Manor received 
his dues ; the meaning of the name being. derived from toll, and the Anglo- 
Saxon word se/e, a hall. It corresponds with the toll-booths of Worcester and 
other towns. The Tolsey has been used as a Guildhall ever since Gloucester 
had a mayor. A rental of the borough in 1455 contains the following entry : 
“The stewards of the town of Gloucester hold and occupy the corner tene- 
ment near the X on the western and southern side, which was let with two 
shops near the door of All Saints, annexed to the same.” In 1565 a building 
was erected containing a council chamber, and a room under it, which was 
reconstructed in 1602, and enlarged in 1648, by the conversion of the 
adjacent church of All Saints into the Sheriff’s Court. This building had 
a wooden piazza below, with grotesque figures over the capitals, and an over- 
hanging story with immense sashes and a balustrade above. The piazza, 
which projected a considerable way into Southgate Street, and caused an 
obstruction to the traffic, was removed, and the Tolsey otherwise improved. 
The latest structure was erected in 1750-2, and was used as a Post Office and 
Police Station until a.year ago. 

In August 1892 the Town Council decided to sell the Tolsey and widen 
Southgate and Westgate Streets, by setting back the frontage about 5 feet. 
The site was secured by the Wilts and Dorset Banking Co., and within the last 
few months the building of their new premises, from the designs of Mr. G. M. 
Silley, was commenced, Mr. W. Donovan being the Clerk of the Works. By the 
architect’s kind permission Mr. Donovan has kindly been allowed to supply 
us with an account of the discoveries made in the course of the demolition of 
the old Tolsey,and the excavations made on its site for the foundations of 
the new Bank. Mr. Donovan has carefully watched the progress of the work, 
and has marked on a plan the position of all the remains that have been 
found. The antiquities will eventually be deposited in the Gloucester 
Museum ; but we hope that they will be placed under cover, and not be 
allowed to perish miserably from exposure to the weather, as is the case with 
the other Roman remains at present outside the Museum. 

In removing the roof of the Tolsey it was evident that, with the exception 
of the tie-beams, which were of roughly-hewn chestnut, the old oak timbers 
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from All Saints’ Church had been re-used. The gutters were laid with cast 
lead, which no doubt covered part of the church. ‘The roof removed appears 
to have been that belonging to the second Tolsey (built in 1648), as the 
tie-beams were cambered in the centre, instead of being straight logs of 
pitch-pine, like those used to carry the floor of the Council Chamber. 
There was no trace of the roof of the first Tolsey (built in 1565), nor of a 
new roof having been substituted for the old one in the third Tolsey (built 
in 1750-2). 
WESTGATE STREET 
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Plan showing Medizeval and Roman Remains found on the Site of the Tolsey at Gloucester. 
Scale, i2 feet to the inch. 


In pulling down the Tolsey considerable portions of the walls of the 
Church of All Saints were disclosed above the ground level. The plan of 
the church was a rectangle, 34 feet long by 18 feet wide inside, the walls 
being 2 feet thick. The west wall remained standing as high as the corbel 
from which the coping of the gable sprang on the south side. In the middle 
of this wall was a handsome four-light window, the lower portions of mullions 
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and jambs of which were intact, with the wrought-iron transom bars in place. 
The tracery of the upper part of the west window was found on the north 
side of the west wall of the church, next to Messrs. Fisher and Son’s premises, 
showing that it was in the Decorated style. A large hole had been made in 
the middle of the west wall, at the bottom, and built up with limestone rubble, 
so that nothing remained of the arch or doorway below the west window. 

The south wall was standing at the west end, as high as the level of the 
corbel course, immediately below the eaves of the roof; and in it was an 
arcade of two pointed arches of the Decorated period, with the central column 
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mn - —_ of - Section B—B. Plan and Section of Stones of Roman 

ae os mane Re Plan and Sections of Wall fixed together with Iron Clamps, 
* pa -_ : “a Roman Square Base marked C on Plan, and shown in 
one-sixth natural siee. ) Stone found at B on the next illustration. 

Plan. (Scale, 1-32nd (Scale, 1-32nd natural size. ) 
natural size. ) 


perfect up to just above the springing of the arches. The western arch was 
broken through at the point by a modern window, to light a staircase. 

The east and north walls of the church had been destroyed. In the course 
of the demolition of the church, fragments of architectural details earlier 
than the Decorated period were found, viz., an Early English capital, with 
a very remarkable dog-tooth moulding, cut obliquely; part of a Purbeck- 
marble shaft, probably belonging to this capital; and the base of a Norman 
column. 

The remains found in digging the foundations of the new bank are marked 
on the accompanying plan. 

The site of the bank is indicated by a line shaded round the edge, and the 
single line outside it is the old frontage of the Tolsey, projecting 5 feet further 
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into Southgate and Westgate Streets. The plan of the church is shaded 
diagonally, and the Roman. walls below are cross-hatched. 





View of Stones of Roman Wall marked C on Plan, after the stone in front had been removed 
and the clamps turned upwards, 


The plan of the Roman building consists of a rectangle, L G H, divided 
bya cross wall, k, and there is another cross wall, m, 
extending under Westgate Street. The Roman walls 
were about 2 feet thick, the foundation course being 
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Section of Moulding of Section of Roman Moulded Stone. , Section of Stone Basin 
Roman Cornice. (Scale, ’ ~. ‘or Font found at Q on 
one-sixth, natural size.) Plan, ,(Scale, one-sixth 


natural size. ) 
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from 6 tog inches wider. The top of the foundation course was 11 feet 
below the level of the street pavement, and above this were one or two courses 
of large squared stones. The stones at B, D,.and c were on their original 
beds ; B is dressed into a peculiar shape, with bevelled edges. The stones 
at c were fastened together with two iron Clamps. At a .was found the 
moulded base of a Roman column; at E and F the portions of a large 
millstone; at N some Roman tiles and coins; at 0 a pit containing. grape 
refuse ; and at Q a moulded basin like a font, and a cornice moulding (?) 
near it. The building was paved with Forest of Dean stone 1 inch thick, laid 
on a bed of concrete 5 inches thick, below which was another course of Forest 
of Dean stone 1 inch thick resting on the earth. The pavement showed 





Sculptured Head of Horse of Saxon date found at P on Plan. 


extensive traces of fire. Samian ware has turned up in considerable abund- 
ance all over the site. Roman bricks, roofing-tiles, and coins of Constantine 
have also been unearthed. 

One of the most interesting finds, however, was a sculptured head of a 
horse, at P, of Saxon date and very Scandinavian appearance, the details 
of the eyes being similar to those on the cross-shaft found at St. Oswald’s, 
Gloucester, now in the Gloucester Museum, and to those of the head forming 
the termination of the hood-moulding of the west doorway of the nave of 
Deerhurst Church. This object is, as far as our experience goes, unique. 

We hope to give some additional particulars when the excavations are 
complete. 
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Part I of the “ History oF THE PARISH OF KILPATRICK”, by JoHN Bruce, 
F.S.A.Scot. (Glasgow, John Smith & Son, 1893), has reached us; aud we 
have no hesitation in saying that if the remaining parts keep up to the same 
high standard of excellence, the complete work will be one of great value. 
The plates, which are done by the heliogravure process, are much above the 
average. - Unfortunately, the nature of this method does not permit us to give 
examples, as we should have liked to do. 

The geographical position of the parish of Kilpatrick, on the shores of the 
Clyde, has made it of importance from the earliest times. Traces of the pre- 
historic inhabitants exist on a moor south of Cochno House. Here, in a field 
called Craigpark, covered with furze and bracken, is a sandstone rock covered 
with cup and ring sculptures, the first of the kind discovered in Dumbarton- 
shire. The parish has proved exceptionally prolific in Roman remains of the 
first importance, which Mr. Bruce describes fully in chap. iii. This is hardly 
to be wondered at, as the great wall of Antoninus cut the estuary of the Clyde 
not far from Kilpatrick; and much light is thrown on the history of the 
construction of the rampart by the large number of inscribed stones dis- 
covered in the parish. Most of these have been removed to Glasgow for 
preservation, but we regret to learn that a Legionary stone, found in 1865, was 
taken away to Chicago, where all trace of it has been lost. 

Mr. Bruce’s book again raises the ever debatable questions of the birth- 
place of St. Patrick, and the site of the localities mentioned in the Arthurian 
legend. 


“LEADWORK, OLD AND ORNAMENTAL, AND FOR THE MOST PART ENGLISH” 
(Macmillan & Co., 1893), by W. R. Letuasy, is a pretty little volume, 
tastefully printed, well illustrated, and appropriately bound in a cover corre- 
sponding in hue to that of the metal with which it deals. A book of the kind 
has been much wanted for a long time, and one cannot help wondering why 
it seems never to have occurred to anybody to write a treatise on the subject 
before. Perhaps the vulgar associations connected.with plumbing made the 
task a distasteful one to many. 

Lead is a metal which lends itself so well to artistic treatment in a variety 
of ways that it is really a great pity it should be used at the present day 
almost exclusively for the manufacture of water-pipes and roof gutters, instead 
of being applied to more ornamental purposes occasionally. This metal was 
employed to excess by the architects of the first cathedrals in this country. 
Mr. Lethaby remarks that “the exaggerated lead roofs of the early medizval 
churches in England were in nowise dictated by utilitarian considerations. 
The creeping of the lead on steep surfaces, the many burnings, and the great 
expense in large churches, which would take literally acres of lead, made 
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maintenance a burden ; but they liked this metal casing, and that was enough. 
This is still more evident in the medizeval delight in the tall leaded spires, not 
in their aspect as mere roof-coverings, but intrinsically as metal shrines, 
looking on them, with their decorations, as vast pieces of goldsmith’s tabernacle 
work.” 

In pre-Norman times not only the roof, but the whole building, was 
covered with lead. St. Eloi is said to have covered the Church of St. Paul 
des Champs with sheets of lead artistically wrought ; and Bede (Zcc/. His?., 
Bk. iii, ch. 25) mentions the fact that Bishop Eadberct removed the reeds 
from Finan’s Church at Lindisfarne, which was built entirely of hewn oak, 
after the manner of the Scots, and “took care to overlay the whole of it with 
sheets of lead, that is, both the roof and also the walls.” 

In connection with this matter it may be interesting to call attention to 





Lead Pipe-head at St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Mr. J. Park-Harrison’s article in the Archeologia Oxoniensis (Pt. iii, 1893, 
p. 165) on a MS. copy of Bede’s Life of St. Cuthbert, in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. In the frontispiece of this volume a crowned 
figure, perhaps intended for Ecgfrith, King of Northumbria, is represented 
receiving a book from St. Cuthbert, and in the background is a wooden 
building which Mr. Park-Harrison believes to be Finan’s Church at Lindis- 
farne. If this is the case the walls are shown as being neither covered with 
reeds nor with lead, but apparently with oak shingles and weather-boarding. 
It is more probable that the building in the miniature forming the frontispiece 
to Bede’s Life of St: Cuthbert is one of the usual conventional pieces of 
Byzantine architecture copied from some MS. source, than that it represents 
any actual church. . 
Leaded spires were very numerous at one.time in England, but their 
liability to being destroyed by fire led eventually to replacing most of them 
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_with stone structures. The spire of Old St. Paul’s, rising up skywards to a 
height of over 500 feet, must have been a magnificent sight, as must also the 
spire surmounting the central tower at 
Lincoln Cathedral, which is said to 
have been even higher. Mr. Lethaby 
states that the finest leaded spire now 
remaining in this country is the one 
of the thirteenth century at Long 
Sutton, in Lincolnshire. He says that 
“the four octagonal projections carry 


large pinnacles, 25 feet high, which at N 1 ny 
a little height disengage themselves Wimp EL 


wholly from the great /éche, but with 
consummate art all lean their axes in- 
wards towards it as much as 2 feet. 
The wooden framing, carefully mea- 
sured by Mr. Austin, shows that this 
grouping of lines was as much done 
from set purpose as the inclination of 
the lines in the Parthenon, of which 
we hear so much.” There is another 
good example of a leaded steeple, with 
the sheets of lead placed herring-bone 
fashion, at Barnstaple. 

Lead can be ornamented in many 
different ways, by producing patterns 
by means of painting, tinning, gilding, 
incised work, pierced work, figures cast 
in relief, repouss é work, etc. The Lead Cistern at Poundisford Park, Taunton. 
chief objects of lead which exhibit 
decorative features are sepulchral cists, coffins, fonts, roof-crestings and 
finials, cisterns, rain-pipe heads, gutters, and statues, 

The method of ornamenting Roman coffins with scallop-shells and a 
lattice-work of moulded bars is tolerably well known, but we are not so 
familiar with decorated coffins of the medizvaf period. Mr. Lethaby has 
done well, therefore, in giving some good illustrations of the beautiful scrolls 
of thirteenth-century foliage on the coffins of knights found in the Temple 
Church in London, in 1841. 

The chapter on leaden fonts will be of considerable interest to arche- 
ologists. A useful list is given, in which twenty-eight examples are 
enumerated. However, the author does not appear to have come across 
the Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox’s paper “On Derbyshire Plumbery, or Workings 
in Lead”, in the Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological Society for 1887, 
where a few more are mentioned, The leaden font at Wareham, in Dorset- 
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shire, is the oldest and best in England:. It is Norman, with figures of saints 
in high relief. : 

Mr. Lethaby’s illustrations of rain-pipe heads and cisterns, especially those 
at Poundisford Park, Taunton, and St. John’s College, Oxford, which have 
been kindly lent by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., show decorative leadwork at 
its best, and give us many hints as to how our domestic architecture may be 
improved, whenever we succeed in again raising the now despised plumber to 
the level of an art-workman. This handy little book on Zeadwork ought to be 
the means of educating public taste in such matters, so that in the course of 
time we may come to think of the plumber in other associations than those 
connected with bursting water-pipes and leaking roofs. 


“‘ D£CHIFFREMENT DES INSCRIPTIONS DE L’ORKHON ET DE L’IENISSEI.” 
Notice préliminaire par VILH. THOMSEN. (Pp. 15, Overprint from the 
Proceedings of the Danish Royal Society of Sciences, Copenhagen, 1894.) 
For 175 years it has been known that inscriptions in an alphabet unknown, 
and not found elsewhere, existed in the Mongolian lands; but accurate 
drawings and details were first published in 1889, by the Finnish Arche- 
ological Society, Helsingfors, under the editorship of Prof. Aspelin. But 
since then new monuments were discovered in Southern Mongolia, near the 
River Orkhon, and were made public in Helsingfors in 1892. Some of these 
monoliths are perfect, others mutilated, and a couple are contemporary 
Chinese documents in honour of the Khan or Kagan Mi-ki-lien, a Turkish 
dynasty which ‘ceased to rule A.D. 745, or so. The writings are arranged in 
vertical lines, to be read from top to bottom. | 

One practical method to find the vowels has been adopted by Prof. 
W. Thomsen. When he found two letters exactly the same, with another 
between them, he assumed the middle mark to be a vowe/, for the words were 
usually divided‘ by ¢wo stops. Afterwards, he had to find what these vowels 
were, and to arrange them accordingly. In this way Prof. Thomsen has 
shown that the alphabet consists of thirty-eight letters. Notwithstanding some 
doubts and difficulties, the learned Professor is right in this arrangement. 

For a host of ingenious ahd minute observations I must refer to the 
overprint itself, heartily thanking Prof. Thomsen for his immense and patient 
labours, and congratulating him.on at last having found the key to the Chinese 
and the A B C Mongolian documents. GEORGE STEPHENS. 

Kjibenhavn, Denmark, January 1894. 


“THE IsL—E OF BUTE IN THE OLDEN Time,” by the Rev. James KiNG 
Hewison, F.S.A.Scot. (Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, 1893), is a 
welcome addition to the not too numerous works on the local history of 
Scotland. The first volume now issued is well printed, and the illustrations 
are decidedly above the average, consisting of a goodly array of maps, plans, 
drawings to scale, and general views, by means of which the reader is able to 
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get as good an ‘idea as is possible of the nature of the antiquities of Bute, 








West Gable of Kilmichel Churcb, Bute. 











) 


without actually visiting the places where they are situated. The classified 
list of prehistoric monuments and relics given in Chapter III is especially 
valuable, and enables anyone to see at a glance what ancient remains are to 
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be found on the island. The number of finds of objects’is remarkably small 





Interior of Kilmichel Church, looking S.E., and showing altar. 











as compared with the number of pit-dwellings, forts, crannoges, cairns, stone 
circles, etc., which are tolerably abundant. This would seem to indicate that 
there is a good deal yet to be done in the way of exploration in Bute. A note 
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has already appeared in THE ILLUSTRATED ARCH#£OLOGIST on Dr. R. Munro’s 
investigations relating to the trepanning of skulls in prehistoric times, in which 
the Mount Stuart example was mentioned. The whole of the circumstances 
connected with the discovery are minutely detailed by the Rev. J. K. Hewison, 
and woodcuts are given of the beautiful jet necklace and sepulchral urn of the 
Bronze Age found with the skull. 

Amongst the rude stone monuments described in this book are two fine 
megalithic circles, one at Blackpark and the other at Kilmachalmaig. The 
early Christian remains receive a large share of attention, as they most 
certainly deserve. One of the earliest churches, called Kilmichel, is a dry- 





Ground Plan of Kilmichel Church. 


built stone oratory of the ancient Irish type. We are able, through the kind- 
ness of the Rev. J. K. Hewison, to give an.exterior aud interior view of this 
curious building, together with a ground-plan showing the circular shape of 
the churchyard. The dedication of the parish church of Rothesay to St. 
Breock opens up many interesting questions concerning the connection 
between the~-Celtic Church .in. Brittany, Cornwall, and Scotland, and 
St. Brendan’s connection with Bute affords material for a good deal of 
speculation. Not the least valuable feature in Bute in the Olden Time is 
the fully illustrated monograph on the Norman church of St. Blaan. A 
fragment of a Rune-inscribed cross-head from Inchmarnock, a cross-shaft in 
Rothesay churchyard, and some slabs from Kilblaan, have all been dis- 
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covered since Dr. Stuart’s great work on the Sculptured Stones of Scotland 
was published. 


“* HAMPSHIRE NOTES AND QUERIES”, reprinted from Zhe Hampshire Observer 
and Winchester News (Winchester, Zhe Observer Office, 1893), has reached 
its seventh volume. It contains excellent reports of the excursions of the 
Hampshire Field Club, and much other matter of local interest. The 
printing, binding, and general get-up of the work leave nothing to be desired, 
but it is devoid of illustrations. 











Agram mummy, 54 

Allen, J. Romilly, 42, 175 

Alphington, font at, 252 

Altar, Roman, at Lanchester, 121, 204 
Anglo-Saxon brooch from Hardingstone, 128 
Anvils,; portable, found at Silchester, 42 
Anvils, portable, 127 

‘* Antique Terra-cotta Lamps”, 201 

Arabic glass vessel, 131 

Argyllshire, sculptured tombstones of, 90 
Aristio, memorial inscription of, 27 

Armour, Baron de Cosson’s collection of, 127 
Ascia, 27 


Ballafletcher, cup of, 10 

Barclay, Edgar, 89 

Bateman collection, 128 

Bayford, Roman glass found at, 200 

Bells, Canterbury, 241 

Bench-ends, Cornish, 246 

Bergen, horns at, 14 

Biskra woman wearing penannular brooch, 166 
Board of Works, vandalism of, in Ireland, 257 
Book of Armagh, satchel of, 136 

Book of Lian Dav, 57 

Book of St. Chad, 57 

Book of Trinity College, Dublin, 135 
Book-satchel, ancient Welsh, 55 

Boundary stone with a good record, 55 
Bowling game in Lancashire, 249 

Bracteate, Upsala, 132; Vadstena, 133 
Bradford-on-Avon, Saxon church at, 225 
Brandon flint factory, 1, 126 

Brooch, Anglo-Saxon, from Hardingstone, 128 
Celtic method of wearing, 162 
Hunterston, 62, 63 

——— the ‘‘ Tara”, 174 

worn by the Kabyles of Algeria, 168 
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worn in Algeria, 166 

Brooches, penannular, found in Ireland, 171 
Bruce, John, 264 

Brussels, door-posts at, 73 

Bulleid, Arthur, 58 
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Caine, Czesar, 70 

Calne, loving-cup of, 223 ; snuff-box of, 224 
Candlemas, 38 

Canterbury bells, 241 

Capitals at Southwell, 31 

Carrawburg, well at, 68 

Carved door-posts at Brussels, 73 

Carving, wood, in the Trobriands, 107 
Cave in Jersey, 210 

Celtic brooch, method of wearing, 162 
——— worn by figures on cross at Kells, 
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worn by figures on cross at 
Monasterboice, 164 

Centurion, memorial inscription to a, 26 

Roman, and his wife, tombstone of, 28 

Chad, Book of St., 57 

Chapelle Sainte-Anne, door-post at, 77 

Charter of Eadgar, 51 
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Chester, Half-hour in the Grosvenor Museum 
at, 20 

Chesters, Roman remains at, 250 

Church, Kilmichel, 267 

Roman, at Silchester, 105 

——— Saxon, at Escomb, 225 

Cilius Avitus, monument of, 23 

Cilurnum, Roman remains at, 250 

Cistern of lead, Poundisford Park, 266 

Clickemin, ‘‘ Brough” of, 148 ~ 

Clumlie, tower of, 141 

Codex Siniaticus, 66 

‘* Coinage of the European Continent”, 194 

“* Collectanea Cantiana”, 199 

Cologne, Three Kings of, 14, 70 

Coped stone at Durham, 118 

Copleston cross, 50 

Cornish bench-ends, 246 

Corporation plate and insignia of Wilts, 219 

Coventina’s well at Carrawburg, 68 

Cross at Copleston, 50 

Cross-base at Ramsbury, 120 

Crosses, early, of Glamorganshire, 206 

Cross-head at Durham, 119 

Croy, brooch found at, 172 

Cudworth, William, 201 

Culbin sands, flint saws from, 189 

Cup at Malew, 17 

loving, of Calne, 223; of Wilton, 223 

of Ballafietcher, 10 

royal gold, in British Museum, 60 














Dance-shield from the Trobriands, 109 
Davey, W. H., 57 

Deerhurst, Saxon church at, 223 

Deva, 21 

Dolmen des Pierres Plattes, 251 

Door-posts at Brussels, 73 

Doorway, Saxon, at Somerford Keynes, 46 
Drum from the Trobriands, 110 

Dun Carloway, 140 

Durham, early Christian monuments at, 117 


Eadgar, Charter of, 51 

Eagle, Roman, found at Silchester, 103 
Edenhall, luck of, 13 

Edinburgh Museum, catalogue of, 61 

Edward theeConfessor, St., sign of, 242 
Elliott, Arthur, 83, 161 

Eloi, St., sign of, 243 

Entry into Jerusalem, on Southwell capital, 37 
Escomb, Saxon church at, 225 

Ewer, towel, and basin, 247 


Fairy cups, 16 

Fiacre, St., sign of, 243 

‘* Fians, Fairies, and Picts’, 195 

‘‘ Flaking” flints, 5 

‘* Flaking” flints, method of, 6 
Fletcher family, 11 

Flint arrow-head in Jersey cave, 217 
factory at Brandon, 126 
—— — fish-hook in Jersey cave, 218 
——— flake cut up for gun flints, 6 
———- implements in Jersey cave, 215 









































Flint mines at Brandon, 3 

“ Strike-a-light”, 10 

Font at Alphington, 252; at St. Barthélemy, 
Liége, 160; at Stoke Cannon, 252 

Fordoun, Ogam inscription at, 124, 206 





Game, bowling, 249 

Glass vessel, Arabic, 1 - 

Glastonbury, lake dwelling at, 58 

Glenelg, tower at, 1 

Glenluce, flint saws from, 189 

Gloucester, Roman remains found at, 259 

Goddard, Rev. E. H., 52, 224 

Goudie, Gilbert, 149 

Graham, Se 

Grosvenor Museum, Chester, 20 

Gun flints made from flint flake, 6; various 
kinds of, 9 

Gwyddog, 56 


Haddon, Alfred C., 112, 205 

Hammer for “flaking” flints, 6; for ‘*knap- 
4 flints, 7; for quartering’ ” flints, 3 

Notes and Queries”, 271 

ssestinieanen. brooch from, 128 

Harp, Irish, 13 

Hartland, E. Sidney, 19, 196 

Haverfield, F., 27, 205 

Hazlitt, W. C., 194 

Henry VI, re of 245 


Hexham, thes church at, 231 
Hill, G. F., 195 
Hirvaen Gwyddawg, 56 
Hodges, C. C., 136 
Holy wells, 67 
Hooppell, R. E., 124 
may R. C., 67 
orn at Ljungby, 15 
Shenieain oer 
Horn of yoy 13 
Horns at Bergen, 1 
“a s head, cocipuned, found at Gloucester, 


Hota de Ville, doorpost at, a 

Hétel Ravenstein, doorpost at, 

‘* How to Decipher _ ow » 198 
Hunterston brooch, 62 

Hutcheson, Alexr., 126 


— . modern stone, 248 
Indus ancient, 1 
Innisfal . Hi o-Romanesque church on, 


257, 
Inscriptions, Orkhon, 267 
Insignia of Corporations in Wilts, 219 
‘Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie”, 126 


James, St., of Compostella, sign of, 244 
arrow, Saxon church at, 231 
ersey, prehistoric man in, 209 
ohn the Baptist, St., sign of, 243 


Kabyle brooch, 168 
* Kahun, flint sickle from, 180 
Kenelm, St., sign of, 242 
Kiells, sculptured slab at at, 96 
Kilfinan, sculptured slab at, 93 
Kilmichel Church, 270 
‘* Kilpatrick, a of the Parish of,” 264 
‘“‘ Knapping”’ flints, 8 


Lake dwelling at Glastonbury, 58 
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La Madeleine, door-post at, 75 . 
Lambert Patras of Dinant, 160 
Lamps, terra-cotta, 202 

Lancashire bowling game, 249 
Lanchester, Roman altar at, 121, 204 
Langdon, Arthur G., 248 

Last Supper, on Southwell capitals, 34 
Launcells, bench-ends at, 247 
Launceston Priory, 113 

Leadwork, 264 

Legion, 20th Roman, 21 

Lethaby, W. R., 264 

Lhiannan Shee, 11 

‘* Liber Landavensis”, 55 

Liége, old towers at, x 350 

Lime-gourd from the Trobriands, 111 
a — from the Trobriands, 109, 112 


Gospels, 

Liversedge, Lower Hel at, 197 

Ljungby horn, 15 

v, Book of, 57 

yoke Major, cross at, 207 
Locmariaquer, Dolmen at, 251 
London signs, 69 
Lovett, Edward, 10, 218, 250 
Luck of Edenhall, 13 
Lukis, J. W., 127 


Maces, 220 
Macnaughton, Allan, 255 
MacRitchie, David, 126, 195 e 


M » Cross at, 208 
ree edie mace of, 221 


‘* Martial Annals of York”, 70 

Mary Magdalene, St., sign of, 239 

Mask, wedding-dance, 205 

Matron, Roman, attended by her maid, tomb- 
stone of, 29 

Micklegate Bar, York, 7 

Monkwearmouth, og church at, 231 

Monument, ichral, of Cilius Avitus, 23 

Monuments, Early Christian, at Durham, 117 

Mountstuart, trepanned skull at, 53 

Mousa, castle of, 138 

Mummy at Agram, 54 

Munro, Robert, = 

Museum, Grosvenor, at Chester, 20 

Museums, notes on, 59 


Nelson’s monument, Taynuilt, 255 
Nereabolls, sculptured slab at, 97 

Norman, Philip, 69 

Notre-Dame du Bon-Secours, door-post at, 74 


Ogam inscription at Fordoun, 124, 206 
O inscription, the oldest, 124 


Olden! horn, 13 

Onin, Halls of oF pe sy and Cheshire”, 203° 
sepulchral tablet of, 25 

“* Origins of Pictish Symbolism”, 133 

Orkhon i _— , 267 
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Owen, Edward, 57, 199 
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Perth, brooch found near, 172 

Peter, Otho B., 116 

Petrie, W. Flinders, 204 

Philips, N, G., 203 

Picks of deer-horn used in flint mining, 2 
Pictish symbolism, 133 

Pictish tower, excavation of a, in Shetland, 137 
Pierres Plattes, Dolmen des, 251 

Pilgrims’ signs, 237 

Pin, bone, 130 

Pipe-head of lead, St. John’s College, Oxford, 


Plate, Corporation of Wilts, 219 

Polada, flint saw from, 177 

Portable anvils, 42, 127 

Prehistoric man in Jersey, 209 

Presentation in the Temple, on Southwell capi- 


» 33 
Priory at Launceston, 113 
Publius Rustius Crescens, tablet of, 22 
Pyrites, ‘‘ Strike-a-light”, 214 
Pyx in British Museum, 59 


** Quartering”’ flints, 4 


Rambotti, Dr., holding flint saw, 179 
Ramsbury, cross-base at, 120 
Record Office, Prince of Wales at Public, 50 
Roc-Amadour, Our Lady of, sign of, 243 
Roman altar at Lanchester, 121, 204 
centurion, 26 

—— church at Silchester, 105 
——— eagle found at Silchester, 103 
——— glass bottle found at Bayford, 200 
matron, 29 
remains at Cilurnum (Chesters), 250 
——— remains found at Gloucester, 259 
sculpture at Tockenham, 52, 127 
zoth Legion, 21 
Royal gold cup in British Museum, 60 
Rudder on Cornish bench-end, 247 
Rudler, F. W., 126 
Rhys, John, 55 




















St. Barthélemy, tower of, 158; font at, 160 

St. Denis, tower at, 154; choir of, 155 

St. Jacques, tower of, 156 ; windows of, 157 

St. Jean, tower at, 153; window of, 161 

Saddell, sculptured slab at, 95 

Sainte-Catherine, door-post at, 76 

Sainte-Chappelle, door-post opposite, 81 

Sainte-Croix, tower at, 152 

Sale-room, notes in the, 127 

Satchel, ancient Welsh book, 55° 

of Book of Armagh, 136 

Saws, flint, 176 

Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon, 225; at 
Deerhurst, 225; at Escomb, 225; at Hex- 
ham, 231; at Jarrow, 231; at Monkwear- 
mouth, 231 

doorway at Somerford-Keynes, 46 

horse’s head, sculptured, 263 

Scandinavian bone-pin found in Thames, 130 

old lore, 203 

———- sculpture at Somerford-Keynes, 49 

Scrapers, hollow flint, from Ireland, 191 

Sculpture, Scandinavian, at Somerford-Keynes, 


49 
Roman, at Tockenham, 52 
Sculptured capitals at Southwell, 31 
—— horse's head, Saxon, 263 
slabs, Dolmen des Pierres Plattes, 251 
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Sculptured tombstones of Argyllshire, 90 

Shetland, Pictish tower in, 137 

Shrubsole, George W., 31 

Sickles, flint, 176 

Signs, London, 69 

pilgrims’, 237 

Silchester, portable anvils found at, 42; Roman 
city of, 99; governor's house at, 100; house 
near temple at, 101 ; Roman eagle found at, 
103; guard house at, 104; Christian church 
at, 10: 

Silver, thirty pieces of, 247 

Skipness, sculptured slab at, 93; tombstone at, 


Snuff-box of Calne, 224 

Soldier, Legionary, 22 

Somerford-Keynes, Saxon -doorway at, 46; 
Scandinavian sculpture at, 49 

Southesk, Earl of, 133, 206 

Southwell, capitals at, 31 

‘*Spen Valley, Past and Present”, 196 

‘* Squeezes”, paper, of sculptured slabs, 92 

‘* Stake” used for ‘‘ knapping” flints, 7 

Stephens, George, 133, 203, 267 

Stockholm, flint spear-head at, 184 

Stoke Cannon, font at, 252 

Stone, boundary, 55 

implement, a modern, 248 

sculptured, at Somerford-Keynes, 49 

Stonehenge, 83 

Stratton, bench-ends at, 247 

‘* Strike-a-light” flint, 10 

Stubbs, J. W., 135 

Sword of State, Wootton Bassett, 222 

Symbolism, Pictish, 133 











Tablet, sepulchral, of an Optio, 25 

of Publius Rustius Crescens, 22 

‘* Tara” brooch, 174 

Taynuilt, Nelson’s monument at, 255 

Tel el Amarna pavement, 204 

Thomas, St., of Canterbury, sign of, 240 

Thompson, E. Maunde, 64 

Thoyts, E. E., 198 

Tiles, encaustic, found at Launceston Priory, 
115 

Tockenham, Roman sculpture at, 52, 127 

Tolsey, Gloucester, Roman remains on site of, 
259 

Tombstone at Skipness, 98; of Roman 
centurion and his wife, 28 ; of Roman matron, 
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Tombstones, sculptured, of Argyllshire, 90 

Tremlett, F.S., 252 

Trepanning in prehistoric times, 52 

Trinity College, Dublin, Book of, 135 ; Gospels 
at, 66 

Trobriands, wood carving in the, 107 

Tuer, Andrew, 72 


Vinelz, flint saw from, 183 


Wall, J. Charles, 245 

Walpole St. Andrew, 255 

Washing Disciples’ feet, on Southwell capitals, 
6 


3 
Wedding-dance mask, co. Mayo, 205 
Wells, holy, 67 
Well, St. Oswald's, 67 ; Coventina’s, 68 
Wilson, A. Needham, 256 
Wilton, loving cup of, 223; mace of, 221 
sergeant’s mace of, 222 








Lift of Iluftrations. 


Winchcombe, St. Kenelm’s shrine at, 242 

Wootton Bassett, mace of, 220; sword of State 
of, 222 

Wren-box, 129 


‘* York, Martial Annals of,” 70 
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York, Micklegate Bar, 71 
Young, Hugh W., 106, 251 


Zacharias and the Angel Gabriel on Southwell 
capitals, 35 





Lift of [lluftrations. 


Frontispiece.—Painted Fresco Pavement, Tell 
el Amarna. Circa 1400 B.C. 

Prehistoric and modern Picks used in Flint 
Mining, 2 

Diagram showing method of reaching Flint 
Veins, 3 
“ Quartering” Hammer, showing edge turned 
by long use, 3 
“* Quartering” Flints, 4 

‘*Flaking” ditto, 5 

Flint Flake showing where four Gun-flints would 
be knap 

‘* Flaking” Hammer, 6 

Method of ‘‘ flaking” a Flint, showing the basal 
outline of a series of flakes, 6 

Steel ‘‘ Stake” used in ‘‘knapping” flints, 7 

‘* Knapping” Hammer, 7 

Knapping Flints, 8 

Gun and Pistol Flints, ‘‘ Frenchman” Strike-a- 
light, and Old English Tinder-box Flint, 9, 10 

The Cup of Ballafletcher, 11 

The Luck of Edenhall, 13 

The Trolle-Ljungby Horn, 15 

Roman Sculptured Stones in the Grosvenor 
Museum, Chester.—Sign of the Twentieth 
Roman Legion, Sepulchral Tablet of Publius 


Rustius Crescens, Sepulchral Monument of” 


Cilius Avitus the Optio, Sepulchral Tablet of 
an Optio, Memorial Inscription to a Roman 
Centurion, Tombstone of a Roman Centurion 
and his Wife, Tombstone of a Roman Matron 
attended by her Maid, 21-29 

Sculptured ‘a, Capitals at Southwell Min- 
ster, 33-4 

Portable xnvils from Silchester, France, Spain, 
and Birmingham, 44 

Saxon Doorway at Seated Rejne, 47 

Elevation of ditto, 48 

Scandinavian Sculptured Stone at Somerford- 
Keynes, 49 

Facsimile of Charter of King Eadgar, dated 

-D. 974, 51 

Roman Sculpture at Tockenham Church, 52 

Trepanned Skull from Mountstuart, Bute, 53 

Hirvaen Gwyddawg, the, 56 

Case for a Pyx o' Cuir-bouilli, in the British 
Musem 

Royal Gold ¢ Cup in the British Museum, 60 

Hunterston Brooch—Front, 62 

Hunterston Brooch—Back, 63 

Facsimile from Lindisfarne Gospels in the 
British Museum, eighth century, 65 

Facsimiles of the Codex Siniaticus, fifth cen- 
tury ; the Lindisfarne Gospels in the British 
Museum, eighth century; and the Gospels 
at Trinity College, Dublin, seventh century, 
66 





St. Oswald’s Well, Oswestry, 67 

Coventina’s Well at Carrawburg, 68 

Sign of the Boar’s Head Tavern, now in the 
Guildhall Museum, 69 
~~ = the Three Kings of Cologne, from 

beth Hill, 70 

Micklegate Bar, York, 71 

Horn-book, 72 

Some Carved Door-posts in Brussels.—Notre- 
Dame du Bon-Secours, La Madeleine, Sainte- 
Catherine, Chapelle Sainte-Anne, Hotel Ra- 
venstein, Old House opposite the Sainte- 
Chapelle, Hétel de Ville, 74-82 

Stonehenge.—Distant View, View of the Index 
Stone and Barrows, View showing its Orien- 


tation, 85, 88, 89 
Sculptured Tombstones of lishire.—Kilfi- 
Is, Islay ; Nere- 


nan, Skipness, Saddell, Kie 
abolls, Islay; Nereabolls, Islay; Skipness, 
3-98 

Governor's House, Silchester, excavated 1891, 
100 

— near Temple, Silchester, 1893 excavation, 


Bronse Eagle from Silchester, preserved at 
Strathfieldsaye House, 103 

Guard House, West Gate, Silchester, excavated 
1890, 104 

Christian Church, Silchester, from the west, 
excavated 1892, 105 
Wood Carving in “ae Trobriands.— Lime- 
Spatula, Dance-Shield, Drums, Design burnt 
on a Lime-Gourd, ene | cong 109-112 

Launceston Priory, Ground Plan, 114 

Encaustic Tiles from Launceston Priory, 115 

Durham Cathedral, End Elevation of Grave- 
cover found at, 117 

Plan of Coped Stone found at ditto, 118 

Cross-head found at ditto, Front and Back, 119 

Base of Cross at Ramsbury, 120 

Roman Altar found at Lanchester, 121, 122, 123 

Anglo-Saxon Brooch from Hardingstone, 128 

Wren-box, 129 

Scandinavian Bone Pin found in the Thames, 


Irish | Harp, dated 1734, 1 
Glass Vessel with Arabic Inscription, 131 
Upsala Bracteate, the, 132 
Vadstena Bracteate, the, 133 
Pictish Symbols, 133-134 
Satchel of the Book of Armagh, 136 
Castle of Mousa, Shetland, 138 
Remains of Tower at Glenelg, Inverness-shire, 


ot tetere, Island of Lewis, 1 
Central Area of Tower (or ‘ Brough") of Clum- 
lie, Shetland, looking east, 141 
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Ground Plan of Tower of Clumlie, 144 


View in Tower of Clumlie, showing main en- | 


trance and entrance to South Chamber, 145 
Brough of Clickemin, Shetland—Exterior, 148 
Brough of Clickemin, Shetland—Interior, 149 
Some Old Towers at Liége.—Ancient Base of 

Restored Tower of Sainte Croix, St. Jean, 


St. Denis, the Choir of St. Denis, St. Jacques, | 


Details of Windows of St. Jacques, St. 
Barthélemy, Font by Lambert Patras of 
Dinant, A.D. 1112, Window, St. Jean, 152- 
161 

Christ seized by the Jews, on the shaft of the 
Cross of Muiredach at Monasterboice, 164 

The Baptism of Christ, on the broken Cross- 
shaft in Kells Churchyard, 165 

Woman from Biskra in Algeria, wearing Penan- 
nular brooches, 166 

Silver Brooches worn by the Kabyles of Algeria, 

168 


Silver Penannular Brooch worn by the Kabyles 
of Algeria, 169 

Silver Penannular Brooch, with thistle-head 
terminations, from co. Kildare, Ireland, 171 

Silver Penannular Brooch from Croy, Inver- 
ness-shire, 172 

Silver Penannular Brooch found near Perth, 172 

Silver Penannular Brooch in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, 172 

Silver Penannular Brooches in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, 173 

The ‘‘ Tara Brooch” in a Museum of the 

. Royal Irish Academy, 17. 

A Woman of Bussahir, on "the Sutlej,, Himala- 


5 
Fiint Sav from the Polada Lake-Dwelling, 177 
Dr. Rambotti holding Flint Saw from Polada, 


179 
Egyptian Sickle from Kahun, 12th Dynasty,180, 


meni Sickle from Kahun, 17th Dynasty, 182 

Flint Saw from Lake-Dwelling at Vinelz, 183 

Flint Spear-head in the Stockholm Museum, 184 

Flint Saw from Glenluce, Scotland, 189 

Flint Saws from Culbin Sands, Scotland, 189 

Flint Saw from Glenluce, Scotland, 190 

“* Hollow Scrapers” from Ireland, showing both 
surfaces, 191 

Lower Hall, Liversedge, 197 

Roman Glass Bottle found at Bayford, Kent, 


200 

Terra-Cotta Lamp in Mr. Cudworth’s collec- 
tion, 201 

Greco-Etruscan Lamps in Mr. Cudworth’s col- 
lection, 202 





Lift of Iuftrations. 


Wedding-Dance Mask from co. Mayo, 205 

The Memb of Houelt, son of Res, at Llantwit 
Major, 

The Great 4 ‘Wheel Cross of Conbelin at Mar- 
gam, 208 


| Sections of Coast-line and of Cave at Jersey, 


with various Flint Implements discovered in 
the Cave, 209 to 218 

Corporation Plate and Insignia of Wiltshire.— 

cotton Bassett Mace, Wilton Mace, Marl- 

borough Mace, Wilton Great Mace, Malmes- 
bury Mace, Wilton Sergeant’s Mace, Wootton 
Bassett Sword of State, Loving-Cups at Wil- 
ton and Calne, Snuff-Box at Calne, 219 to 224 

Escomb Church, Durham.—Exterior View from 
the S.W. previous to restoration; Exterior 
View trom the S. previous to restoration ; 
Exterior View from the S. after restoration ; 
Exterior View from the N.E. after restora- 
tion ; Interior View from the Chancel, looking 
W. ; Interior View from the Nave, looking 
E.; Ground Plan of Church, 225-236 

Pilgrims’ Signs.— St. Mary Magdalene, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, Contions Bell, 
Walsingham, St. Kenelm, St. Edward Con- 
fessor, St. Fiacre, Our Lady of Roc-Amadour, 
St. John Baptist, St. James of Compostella, 
King Henry VI, 237-245 

Bench-ends at Launcells and Stratton, Corn- 
wall, 247 

Diagram of Lancashire Bowling Game and 
Stone used, 249 

Roman Street at Cilurnum, 250 

Sculptured Slabs of the Dolmen des Pierres 
Plattes, with Plan of the Dolmen, 251, 252 

Font at Alphington, Devon, 253 

Font at Stoke Cannon, Devon, 254 

Monument erected to Lord Nelson, 255 

South Pier of Chancel Arch, Walpole St. 
Andrew, Norfolk, 256 

Hiberno-Romanesque Church on Innisfallen, 
257 

Western Doorway of ditto, 258 

Plan of Medizval and Roman Remains found 
on Site of Tolsey at Gloucester, 260 

Details of ditto, 261, 262 

View of Stones of Roman Wall found at ditto, 


262 

Sculptured Head of Horse of Saxon date found 
at ditto, 263 

Lead Pipe-head at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
265 

Lead Cistern at Poundisford Park, Taunton, 
266 


Kilmichel Church, Bute, 268, 269, 270 
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~ MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of Human Marriage. By Epwarp WesTERMARCK, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Helsingfors. With Preface by 
Dr. A. R. WALLACE. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. net. 

The Golden Bough. A Study in Comparative Religion. By 
J. G. FRazER, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Two Vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Schliemann’s Excavations. An Archeological and Historical 
Study. By Dr. C. SCHUCHHARDT, Director of the Kestner Museum in Hanover. 
Translated from the German by EUGENIE SELLERS. With an Appendix on the Recent 
Discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr. SCHLIEMANN and Dr. DORPFELD, and an Introduction 
by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D. Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 8vo. 18s. net. 

Studies of the Gods in Greece at certain Sanctuaries recently 
EXCAVATED. Being Eight Lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute. By 


apy DYER, B.A.Oxon., late Assistant Professor in Harvard University. Extra Cr. 8vo. 
S. 6d. net. 


Mytholo and Monuments of Ancient Athens. Being a 


Translation of a Portion of the A/tica of PAUSANIAS. By MARGARET DE G. VERRALL. 
With Introductory Essay and Archeological Commentary by JANE E. HARRISON, 


Author of Myths of the Odyssey, Introductory Studies in Greek Art. With Illustrations 
and Plans. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 


Essays on Art and Archeology. By Sir Cuartes Tuomas 
NEWTON, C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., Corresponding Member of the French Institute, and 
Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By 
RODOLFO LANCIANI, LL.D. Harv., Professor of Archzology in the University of Rome, 
Director of Excavations for the National Government and the Municipality of Rome, etc. 
With roo Illustrations. Small 4to. 245. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. By Ropotro Lanciani, Author of 
Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. Profusely Illustrated. Small 4to. 245. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY, Limited. 
THE INDEX LIBRARY. 


Annual Subscription, One Guinea. Published Quarterly. 
Contains Indexes, Calendars, and Abstracts of British Records. 


Hon. Sec.: E. A. FRY, Esq., 172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
Agent: CHAS. J. CLARK, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF NINETY-SIX PAGES. 
Published Quarterly, under the Auspices of the Anthropological Society of Washington. 
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Among its recent Contributors are— 


Ad. F. Bandelier, Alexander Melville Bell, James H. Blodgett, Franz Boas, John G. Bourke 

Daniel G. Brinton, Swan M. Burnett, A. F. Chamberlain, Frank Hamilton Cushing, J. Owen 

Dorsey, J. Walter Fewkes, Robert Fletcher, George Bird Grinnell, Albert S. Gatschet, John M. 

Gregory, W. T. Harris, J. N. B. Hewitt, F. W. Hodge, Walter J. Hoffman, W. H. Holmes, 

Walter Hough, D. S. Lamb, F. A. March, Otis T. Mason, Washington Matthews, W. J. McGee, 

J. D. McGuire, James Mooney, James C. Pilling, J. W. Powell, A. R. Spofford, A. M. Stephen, 
Cyrus Thomas, William Wallace Tooker, Lester F. Ward, James C. Welling. 


A QUARTERLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ANTHROPOLOGIC LITERATURE, 


Compiled by Dr. ROBERT FLETCHER, is a valuable feature of each issue. 





Subscription, $3 per annum. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1315, OOROORAN STREET, WASHINGTON, D.O. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271, STRAND. _ 





D. NUTT tas the Larcest Stock oF FOREIGN Books, New and Second-hand, 
in the Kingdom. Classified’ Catalogues of the Second-hand Stock are issued ” 
regularly, and will be sent post-free to gentlemen stating the subjects in which 
they are interested. A Monthly Classified List of New Continental Publications 
will also be sent upon receipt of 1s. to cover postage, and the following Catalogues 
will be sent on receipt of stamps:—STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, with 
Index (2¢.); STANDARD GERMAN LITERATURE (1¢.); STANDARD ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and PorTUGUESE LITERATURE (1d.); EDITIONS OF THE GREEK AND 
Latin Ctassics (2d.); Works relating to CLassicaL ANTiQuITY (2d.). 


D. NUTT offers: his services to procure all Foreign Works, whether out of 
print or not. 


D. NUTT wit forward regularly his Prospectuses of /imited issue books for the 


Scholar, the Bibliophile, and the Folk-lorist, to gentlemen giving their name and 
address. 


D. NUTT publishes FOLK-LORE, the organ of the Folk-Lore Society (quarterly, 
each No. 3s. 6d.); THE CLASSICAL REVIEW (ten Nos. a year, each 15. 6d.) ; 
THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW (each No. 3s.); THE BABYLONIAN 
AND ORIENTAL RECORD (monthly, 1s. 6d. each No.). 


D. NUTT is the publisher of the BIBLIOTHEQUE DE CARABAS; the 
TUDOR TRANSLATIONS; the PRE-TUDOR TEXTS. Prospectuses of these 
series will be forwarded on application. 


D. NUTT tas published Sommer’s edition of Malory’s MORTE DARTHUR, the 

only one which gives the exact text printed by Caxton, and which discusses the 
relation of Malory to his French and English sources (3 vols. 4to, £2 105.) ; 
Jacobs’ edition of James Howell’s FAMILIAR LETTERS, the only one with 
notes and full Index (2 vols. 8vo, 24s.); WAIFS AND STRAYS OF CELTIC 
TRADITION (4 vols. 8vo, £2 15.); STUDIES ON THE LEGEND OF THE 
HOLY GRAIL, by Alfred Nutt (10s. 6¢.); PAINTER’S PALACE OF 
PLEASURE, edited by J. Jacobs (3 vols. 4to, £2 10s.), and other important 
works for the study of English and Celtic romance and literature. 

D. NUTT tas published Defoe’s COMPLEAT ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, edited 
for the first time, and from the author’s autograph, by K. D. Buelbring, Ph.D. 
(8vo, 125.); THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, edited, with a 
discussion as to the identity of Mr. W. H. and the “ Dark Lady”, by Thomas 
Tyler (8vo, 12s.); THE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE NUN, edited and 
translated, with Historical Introduction, by Edgar Prestage (12mo, 7s. 6d.); THE 
WOMEN OF TURKEY AND THEIR FOLK-LORE, by Miss L. M. Garnett 
and J. S. Stuart-Glennie (2 vols. 8vo, £1 6s. 6¢.); MYTH AND RELIGION, 
by the Rev. James Macdonald(8vo, 7s. 6¢.); THE VISION OF MAC CONGLINNE, 
a 12th century Irish Wonder Tale, edited and translated by Professor Kuno Meyer 
(8vo, ios. 6d.). 
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THE TOPOGRAPHICAL SECTION 


OF THE 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 
The First Volume contains— The Third Volume contains— 
Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire. Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. 
The Second Volume contains— | The Fourth Volume contains— 
. Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, and Cumberland. | ” Durham; Essex, and Gloucestershire. 


Other Volumes will follow at short intervals. 


Be publication of the old GENTLEMAN’: s MaGazINne omnia a aad of over 130 years—from 1731 to 1868. During this 

a vast of very information History was rag og up in its pages, which is recorded 
eoctean 4 This matter was not at the time pon ly ciacietithy ine i 5 ny ed in the Ti 
Works, or in the County Histories, py > it is of the greatest value as ena the oie a the present day ra take a correct 
and comprehensive view concerning the history and condition of our native land during the period the magazine covers. 

Tue GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinE Liprary is a republication of the contents of the old magazine classified under 
oo —_— may have all the accumulated information it contained on their special subjects arranged in a handy form ready 
for reference. 

“The TOPOGRAPHICAL Volumes of the Lisrary contain a mass of valuable information concerning.the Counties of England, 
which is of the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, Antiquaries, and others. Some idea of the wide extent of the 
information, and the variety of topics treated of in the antes will be gained from the following list of subjects, which, among 
others, are found in each County :— 

Curious Land Tenures and Manor Rights -Epitaphs, i Sculpture, and Brasses—Der cri of Churches 
no longer oe bey Pamily History. and Pedigrees—Picture Galleries and Celebrated Libraries— 
Roman Inscriptions, Remains, and Roads—Remarkeble Trees—Celebrated Men and Families—Family Seats, Historic 
Mansions, and Domestic Architecture—Ancient Inns and Bridges—Discoveries of Coins, Human Bones, and Relics— 
Derivations of Local and Family Names—Ancient Crosses and Runic Insoriptions—Ourious Rustic Customs and Local 
Traditions—Ancient Guilds and Corporations—Bells and Bell-ringing, and Inscriptions on Bells—Popular Superstitions 
and Oharms—OChurch Architecture, Decorations, and Vessels—Tumn'i, romlechs, and Barrows—Holy — and Oelebrated 
Springs—Colleges, Schools, and School Buildings—Monastic Orders, Abbeys, Priories, and Oratories—Beacon Pires and 

Signals—Looal Trades and Industries—Oollections of Armour and ago pape le 

The information concerning each county is arranged al anda dex puts the stores of information at 
the disposal of the reader. The Volumes ate sold separately, except in the case of the restricted editions on Hand-made 
eas ed GenTLeman’s MaGazine Liprary is issued in handsome demy 8vo volumes, of from 300 to 350 pages each, 
tastefully printed in old-faced type, on antique paper, handsomely bound. 

1. THe Orpinary EDITION (m2: on unrestricted), published at 7s. 6d., is issued to Subscribers at 6s. per volume, 

2. An Edition of 250 copies — price 10s, 6d. for Subscribers, has been ‘printed on HAND-MADE PAPER and bound in 

Roxburgh, at 8s. 3d. per volume. Of these very few remain unappropriated. 
3. Fi pa. LARGE- PAPER copies on Hand-made paper, and bound in Roxburgh, have been printed, and are sold to 
bers at 21s. per volume. On'y a very small number of these are now left. 
In the cases of Nos. 2 and 3, Subscribers order the whole series, so that they may secure a uniform and unbroken set of all 
the volumes that are issued. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOW READY, in one large 8vo0 Vol., pp. xl—6oo; price, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
Roxburgh, gilt top, £2 2s. 


THE LAKE DWELLINGS OF EUROPE. 


ROBERT MUNRO, M.D., M.A., F.R.S.E., 


Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries o Scotland; 
Honorary Member of the Royal Irish Academy 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of ‘Ireland ; 
Extraordinary Member of the Friesch Genootschap, Holland ; 
Membre Correspondant de la Socitté d’ Archéologie de Bruxelles F 
Etc., ete. 

Ts work aims at putting into the hands of general readers an epitome of the essential 

facts and results hitherto disclosed by lacustrine investigations in Europe. It 
contains illustrations of upwards of 2,100 objects, together with numerous sketch-maps, 
plans, sections, etc.; also a voluminous bibliography of lake-dwelling researches which, 
from its completeness, cannot fail to be of much practical use to archzologists. 








EXTRACTS FROM PUBLISHED OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 

PROFESSOR BoyD DAWKINS. ‘‘ He has brought to his task qualities of a high order.” —Nature. 

Sir JOHN EvANs. ‘“‘. His admirable and comprehensive work.” —Arc ical Journal. 

PRoFEssoR HUXLEY. “ Dr. Munro's excellent work on the Lake Dwellings of pe.” —Nineteenth Century. 

Dr. Voss (Direktor am K. Museum fiir Volkerkunde, Berlin). ‘‘ Ein Werk welches sich durch Zuverlissigkeit 
und Uebersichtlichkeit auszeichnet und gewissermassen als ein Handbuch der Pfahlbautenkunde dem 
Anfanger als ein sicherer Fiihrer und dem Forscher als ein unentbehrliches Nachschlagebuch angelegent- 
lichst zu empfehlen ist.” —Verhand. der Berliner Anth. Gesselischaft. 

M. S, REINACH (Muséum St.-Germain). ‘‘Un de ces livres excellents comme Il'Angleterre seule en posséde 
jusqu’a présent sur les grands chapitres de l'archéologie préhistorique.”—Revue Archéologioue. 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Ltd.), LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE, 
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Now Ready, Imperial ato, cloth gilt, price 255. 


SOME OLD WILTSHIRE HOMES. 


With Short Notices concerning their Memorials and Associations. 


By S. J. ELYARD. 


This collection of sketches of Old Wiltshire Homes includes some of the most noteworthy 
buildings in the county. 

Although principally confined to the country residences, manorial and otherwise, of by-gone 
Wiltshire gentry, a few town and village houses have been inserted on account of their great 
architectural value. Amongst these latter are the Church House at Salisbury—a well-nigh 
unique specimen of a medieval town mansion: and the Porch House at Potterne—a fine 
example of what is very rare in Wiltshire, a fifteenth-century timber-house. 

In a county as rich in ancient houses as Wilts, it would be impossible to make a selections 
that included all the more interesting houses of each period. Examples have, therefore, been 


given of all the various styles, without considering whether each was or, was not the best 
obtainable. 


Just Published, in Super Royal 8vo, with Sixty Illustrations, cloth gilt, price 155. 


THE MARTIAL ANNALS OF THE CITY OF YORK. 


By THE REV. CASSAR CAINE, F.R.G.S., 
Formerly A.C. to H.M. Troops, York Garrison. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
‘*Is at once comprehensive, well collated, admirably illustrated, and altogether an ¢dition de luxe.... We 
do not hesitate to declare that Mr. Caine’s new work stands unique amongst the histories of this ancient city, 


and, furthermore, will rank as an important contribution to the military annals of Great Britain.” — Yorkshire 
Gazette. 


‘*A work of unusual interest. ... Mr. Caine has done his work in a conscientious spirit, going to 
original authorities, prosecuting local inquiries for himself, and personally taking some of the photographs from 
which many of his admirable illustrations are reproduced." — Yorkshire Post. 


‘Mr. Caine has collected and arranged in lucid order all the materials bearing on the numerous military 
episodes in the history of the City, and the result is a very entertaining and useful work.” — Yorkshire Herald. 

‘* A handsome and finely-illustrated volume by a former Chaplain of York Garrison, in whom the spirit of 
antiquarian research has obviously been directed by the sympathies incident to an Army Chaplain’s vocation.” — 
The Times. 

‘* A very interesting volume.” —Daily Graphic. 

‘The book is lucid, concise, and adequately illustrated.”"—Black and White. 

‘* This fine volume is a well-compiled history of the City of York, covering the whole period from the time of 
the Romans to the present day. . . To military men the book will appeal very strongly, and we should not be 
surprised to hear the volume was on the table of every mess-room in the kingdom.” —Pudishers’ Circular. 
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